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SAN DOMINGO. 
ULL accounts have been received from the San 
Domingo Commission, which arrived in Samana 
Bay January 24, having sailed January 17. This 
voyage of seven days must be considered very short, 
in view of the alterations which had been made 
in the ship, and her very limited steaming power. 
It sufficiently sets at rest those charges which some 
dailies have unhesitatingly made against the Navy 
Department for sending the Commission to sea in a 
vessel which was described as an unseaworthy old 
hulk, and places these stories in their proper light. 

The reports of the newspaper correspondents who 
accompany the Commission are so far favorable to 
annexation, and unanimously so; and this is not a 
circumstance to be slighted. These gentlemen rep- 
resent papers of all kinds of politics, but their ac- 
counts of the island, the people, and the work done 
are almost as if written by one man. For once we 
see the Tribune, the World, the Herald, and the Times 
lying down in peace together. With the system and 
vigor gained in long newspaper service, these rep- 
resentatives of the press organized themselves into a 
sort of supernumerary commission, examining the 
people, ascertaining the truth about the charges 
which have been made of former “irregularities,” 
and in short doing the work of the Commission 
about a day before the commissioners themselves 
could secure a release from the toils of official inter- 
eourse. They give no personal opinion on the pro- 
priety of annexation, but confine themselves to giv- 
ing the result of their inquiries. 

In regard to the island, it is sufficient to say that 
its beauty, richness, and possible value have not 
been exaggerated. The people, whether living on 
the Bay of Samana, in the interior, or in the town 
of San Domingo, are perfectly unanimous in favor 
of annexation. They look to a union with this 
country to make them a nation, and to give peace 
and security to themselves and value to their island. 
In regard to the charge that General Bascock and 
others had laid schemes for personal profit, the re- 
ports say that nothing can be found to prove it. A 
detachment of correspondents interviewed President 
BAEZ in force upon the assertions made by Senator 
SuMNER. The President took the matter before his 
council and returned a categorical reply, consisting 
of sixteen paragraphs. This answer denies in spe- 
cific terms the charge that our Navy has exerted 
any pressure upon the San Domingo people, that 
Barz holds his position by military force, that 
any means have been used to force the people to 
accept annexation, etc. One paragraph we will 
give entire : 

10.gNo offer of a grant has been made by Bazz to an 
American official, unless we are so to construe his wish, 
after the conclusion of his negotiations with General 
BaBCOCK, to tender to that officer, in accordance with an 
ancient Spanish custom, a “ gratification ” of land, which 
was at once abandoned on learning its nonconformity 
with American customs. It meant no more than an ex- 
change of orders in the diplomacy of Europe. 

This charge that the commissioners formerly sent 
out had laid schemes for their own profit was also 
investigated by the commissioners. They examined 
the titles to all lands at Santa Barbara, and found 
no mention of the former commissioners, and no sign 
that they were interested in any of the three or four 
land leases held by foreigners, and which belong to 
merchants engaged in trade with the island. From 
the commissioners we have of course no report, and 
our next advices from the correspondents are likely 
to be less full, for the commissioners had at last ac- 
counts found it necessary to restrain their ardor ; and 
we can well imagine that Messrs. Wane, WHITE, 
and Howe do not care to glean in a field that has 
been reaped by a dozen correspondents. Their time 
has been spent in examining the people, officers, and 
records ; while the scientific men have been sent into 
the country to make explorations and ascertain its 
character. 


The only point of force made against annexation 


is the hostility of Hayti. Wedonot want to involve 
ourselves in military operations in a hot country and 
in a tropical jungle. But we must wait the return 
of the commissioners before the probability of so 
unfortunate # termination of the annexation can be 
judged of. Enough is now known to make it evi- 
dent that it is the enmity of Hayti which is at the 
bottom of the opposition to the project. Perhaps 
we should have said the rivalry of Hayti, for a letter 
from Dr. HowE to Senator WILson says that Hayti 
wants to annex San Domingo itself. The letter 
says further that the Commissioners are to have an 
interview with CABRAL and his brother insurgents. 

Thus the first news from the expedition is more 
favorable to the President’s project than was to be 
expected. If the commissioners see things in the 
same light as the correspondents do, we may look to 
the annexation of San Domingo as an exceedingly 
probable event. The establishment of an American 
station in the West Indies will be of no mean im- 
portance in the history of this continent, if at the 
same time it becomes the headquarters-of prosperity 
and energy in private, and of order and liberty in 
public affairs. It cannot be denied that San Domin- 
go, if annexed to anything, should be annexed to 
the United States ; and that the union of the West 
Indies to North America is much more natural than 
their continued subjection to countries as distant as 
the ocean is wide. 
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THE Senate Military Committee commits a se- 
rious error in striking from the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Homestead bill, ‘the clause permitting 
the grantees to assign their rights. Without that 
provision the sailors, who have just the same 
claims upon the generosity of the country as 
the soldiers, will be unable to reap any benefit 
whatever from the bill. A sailor cannot be expected 
to give up his calling to take up farming, which he 
knows nothing about; and to confer upon soldiers 
benefits which are denied the sailors, is a discrimina- 
tion which should not be considered a moment. 
This is, however, the effect of the committee’s 
changes. 

In principle this bill is perfectly correct, and it is 
far from belonging to the class of land grants which 
are making so much trouble in Washington. The 
two points of the bill are that the man who has 
served his country in war may deduct the time of 
that service from the five years’ labor upon the land, 
required by our general homestead law; and that 
he may assign that privilege to another. In or- 
der to reconcile the law with the general prin- 
ciple upon which the sales of Government lands 
are made, the bill provides that there must be two 
years’ settlement upon the land in any case, so that 
soldiers who served five years, as some did, are not 
able to take lands without conferring the benefit to 
the country which the Government seeks. But be- 
sides sailors, there are great numbers of soldiers who 
are entirely unable to make thissettlement, but who 
are every way entitled to consideration for their 
patriotic services. That these men—and they are 
undoubtedly very greatly in the majority—should 
not be deprived of benefits which others who happen 
to be farmers, or who by chance are able to profit by 
the law without inconvenience to themselves, is in- 
disputable. By permitting them to assign their 
rights they can obtain a certain price for them, and 
this assignment can work no injury to the Govern- 
ment, for the assignees will be bound by the two 
years’ settlement clause. Their only advantage will 
be that they can-obtain a clear title in two years in- 
stead of five. The operation of the bill will really 
be to call into existence a kind of preferred land 
claim, the superior value of which will accrue to 
the profit of the soldiers and sailors of the war. It 
is not to be doubted that many of these will pass 
into the hands of speculators, and the actual settlers 
will in the end have to pay, and perhaps pay pretty 
well, for their advantages. But this is a contingency 
which the Government cannot prevent. If the bill 
is correct in its ground principle, the possibility that 
speculators may reap some of its advantages is not 








an objection sufficiently great to defeat it. If it 
passes at all it should pass in such a form that every 
soldier and sailor may have his opportunity for pro- 
fiting by its provisions. 

If this bill belonged to the class which has well 
earned the title “land grabbing,” we would not ad- 
vocate it a moment, for we do not believe in giving 
even to soldiers and sailors privileges which work 
to the injury of the country at large. But, as we 
have pointed out, it secures the settlement of the 
western country, which is the object of our policy 
on the land question, and even if speculators man- 
age to obtain too many of the privileged war- 
rants, it should be remembered that speculators 
have always managed to get possession of the best 
lands, and to defeat this bill because it is not free 
from the evils of which belong to our entire system 
of land distribution, is not a fair treatment of the 
question. 


WE take pleasure in announcing to historians ‘of 
the war in France that materials for the preliminary 
chapters have already been gathered in Germany. 
By the first of January the number of publications 
in that country, which treated of the war in one way 
or another, was 670. Of these about 100 are devoted 
to the events of the war, 100 others are political, 100 
are songs, 136 sermons, and there are towards 200 
of a miscellaneous nature. The number of maps 
and plans is 111. Those historians who are writing 
up the war with the intention of issuing a com- 
pleted history of it upon the day peace is signed 
will find themselves greatly assisted by this war 
literature. 














Tue schemes of Western cities for obtaining the re- 
moval of Congress from Washington do not appear to 
be well received at the national capital. It is now pro- 
posed to consolidate the Government lands between the 
Capitol and the White House and form a fine park two 
miles long, a half a mile wide, and lying parallel with 
Pennsylvania avenue, at a distance of from one to four 
streets from that thoroughfare. The park will include 
the Botanic Gardens, Armory square, the Smithsonian 
Institute, the grounds and buildings of the Agricultural 
Department, the Washington Monument grounds, and 
the large reservation south of the President’s house. 
These grounds are already laid out in part, and the 
work of uniting them in a comprehensive plan can be ac- 
complished with much less expenditure than similar 
parke usually call for. This is an excellent plan, and if 
followed out will give Washington what no national 
city should be without. The formation of great parks 
in connection with cities is one of the signs of progrees 
in this country. A few years ago our democracy was 60 
sturdy that we rejected all such works for pleasure, 
beauty, and health; but much travel in richer countries 
has taught Americans the value of these pleasure 
grounds, and in that respect our propensity for travels 
has borne good fruit. It is proposed to provide in the 
new park a circular drive five miles long, and to have 
lakes, fountains, walks, zoological and botanical gardens, 
and all the appurtenances of a pleasure ground for an 
enlightened people. 


A CORRESPONDENT who writes from Camp Lowell, 
A. T., January 81, 1871, says: “Asif the Apaches had 
heard of the First Cavalry being ordered out of the 
Territory, within a few weeks they have become more 
active than usual. In addition to half a dozen raids 
during the last ten days, the mail driver from the Rio 
Grande, just in, reports that they captured a horseback 
mail between the Rio Miembres and Fort Cummings, 
and have skinned the expressman. This is something 
new, as they have heretofore only extracted tho sinews 
running along the spine.” 














Tue description of the reservations at Camp Halleck, 
Nevada, and Camp Bidwell, California, as declared by 
the President under date of October 4, 1870, is announced 
in General Orders No. 43, headquarters Department of 
California, San Francisco, November 22, 1870. Subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of War, the military 
reservation of Fort Rawlins, Utah Territory, is announc- 
ed, as consisting of the following tracts of land, viz, : 
The south half of section 35, township 6 south, 

2 east of Salt Lake meridian, and lot 2 of see- 





tion 2, township 7 south, range 2 east of Salt Lake 
‘dian. | 


ret nro ta oe ne 
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THE ARMY. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, February 14, 1871. 
General Orders No. 11. 
The following act and resolution of Congress are pub- 
— for the information and government of all con- 
cerned : 


I. An Act making a temporary appropriation for the prosecution 
of the work upon the improvement of Saint Mary’s Falls canal, 
and Saint Mary’s river, Michigan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Hous+ of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there be, and is hereby 
appropriated, to be paid’ out of any money in the Treasury not ott:- 
erwise » to be ex under the direction ands per- 
intendence of the War, for the purpose of continuin 
the tion of the work upon the improvement of Saint Mary's 
Falls canal and Saint Mary’s river, the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Approved February 2, 1871. 


II. (Resoxvtion.) A resolution directing the Secretary of War 
to sell Bergen Heights Arsenal. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Reewine of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed to sell at public auction, 
to the t er, the lands and tenements belonging to the 
United States, situate in the county of Hudson and State of New 
Jersey, known asthe Bergen Heights Arsenal. The sale shall 
be made on the ground after thirty days’ notice in the Newark 

Advertiser und Newark Evening Courier, papers published 
in the bee of Newark; in the Daily Times and Evening Journal, 
papers pu ished in Jersey City, New Jersey; andin the New York 
Zimes and New York Tribune, papers published 1n the city of New 
York ; and the proceeds arising from said sale shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States; and the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized upon the said sale to make a good and sufficient convey- 
ance of the said pay ge! to the purchaser or purchasers thereof. 
Approved February 3, 1871. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. Townsend, Adjutant-General. 








Wak DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, February 15, 1871. . 
General Orders No. 13. 

The standard supply table of horse medicines, as pub- 
lished in General Orders No. 195, May 12, 1864, from 
this office, is hereby modified, so far as relates to lini- 
ments, as follows: 





| QUANTITIES FOR THREE MONTES. 
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The following article is also added to the table of 
horse medicines : 












































QUASTITIES FOK THREE MONTBS. 
FIELD SERVICE. || HOSP’L SERVICE 
Anrictr. ils ilelels 
ve Bae | eyelet 
Z g ro) 2 elicolis 3 
a AlA14 
- giaigié | 3/2/38 
Welchman’s Gamgee P’wder,lbs | ~2 ‘3/47 6114 1)6)8 22 
By order of the Secretary of War. 


E. D. TownsEND, Adjutant-General. 





Wark DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, February 14, 1871. f 
General Orders No. 12. 


_ The followi acts of Congress are published for the 
information and government of all concerned : 
ia = An ay to pay two companies of Oregon volunteers. 

f enact the Senate and House of Representati the 
Uniled States of America in Congress assembled, That the. RA of 
Co entitied ‘‘An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
settle and adjust the expenses of the Rogue River Indian war,” 
approved the seventeenth of J uly’ eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
be and the same is hereby extended to the two companies of n 
Bie cll tips fe cate bits Pome Soe 
in eighteen hundred and fifty-four. maike : 

. G. Buarne, Speaker of the House of Re 

Souvy er Coirax, Vice President of the 
President of the Senate. 
Received by the President January 21, 1871. 


(Nors sy THe Department or Statse.—The foregoing act having 
been ted to the President of the United States for his ap- 
and not ha been returned by him tu the House of Con- 
in which it o ated within time prescribed by the 
-ag of the United States, has become a la without his 


ntatives. 
nited States and 


qt. An Act to reimburse the State f 
for the United States in enrolling, equippiog ned sean 
Mmiitia forces to aid in suppressing the rebellion. 


vernor, upon the requisition of Major-General C i 
hund.ed and sixty-four, to repel the invasion of Cana 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the officers so detailed 
shall proceed, su heckee regula ions to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War, at once to examine all the items of expenditure made 
Oy said State for the purposes hereinnamed, allowing only for 
: ments made and amounts assumed by the Stute for enroll- 
ing, equipping, —- transporting, and paying such troops as 
were called into service by the governor, at the request of the 
United states department commander commanding the district in 
which Kansas m-y at the time have been included, or by the ex- 
press order, consent, or concurrence of such commander, or which 
may have been employed or used in suppressing rebellion in said 
State. And no allowance shall be made for any troops which did 
not perform actual mili’ service iu full concert and co operation 
with tle authorities of the United States,-and subject to their 


Sto 3. And be it further enacted in 
the i os, Shot, making up said ac- 


count, 
pended, reepectively, for enrolling, eq antings Caen 





t , and said troops; and shall not allow for 
any expenditure Litem vod 4 tor service at a rate ter than 
was at the time authorized by the law of the United States, and 
the regulations prescribed by the of War in similar cases, 
nor shall such compensation embrace a period than thirty 
days’ ty a TH | cuse. ‘ '0-eeeetaten 
C. 4. it further enacted, That as soon as sa 

sioners shall have ote up said account and ascertained the bal- 
ance as herein directed, they shall make written repvrt thereof, 
showing the different items of iture as hereinbefore — 
to the Secretary of War, to be by him referred to Congress for 


Sto. 5. And be it further enacted, That the commissioners to be 
appointed as aforesaid shall, before proceeding to the discharge of 
their duties, be sworn that they will carefully examine the accounts 
existing between the United States and the State of Kansas, and 
that they will, to the best of their ability, make a just, true, and 
impartial statement thereof, as required this act. shall 
receive such compensation for their services as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, not exceeding ten dollars 
per day for each commissioner. 

Approved, February 2, 1871. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TownsEND, Adjutant-General. 


action 








ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 


Issued from the Adjutant-General’s ope fr Gb Oe 
February 20, 1871. 


Monday, February 13. 


GEORGE A. GORDON, late major Fourth Cavalry, is here- 
by authorized to draw commutation of fuel and quarters 
from May 17, 1869, to July 24, 1869, inclusive, while on 
duty as a member of the military commission convened 
at Jefferson, Texas, by Special Orders No. 95, April 22, 
1869, from headquarters Fifth Military District, provided 
he has not been furnished in kind and commutation 
therefor elsewhere. Any per diem he may have received 
under paragraph 1137, Revised U. 8S. Army Regulations 
of 1863, for the time above stated, will be deducted in 
making payment under this order. 

Tuesday, February 14. 

By direction of the President, and under the ) pee 
sions of section 4 of the act of Con approved July 
15,1870, William H. C. Bartlett, professorof natural and 
experimental philosophy, U. S. Military Academy, is, 
upon his own application, hereby retired from active 
service. 

The telegraphic order of the 9th instant, from this 
office, relieving First Lieutenant George M. Wheeler, 
Corps of Evgineers, from duty on the staff of the com- 
manding general Department-of California, and ordering 
him to report in person to the Chief of Engineers, in con- 
nection with explorations in Arizona and Nevada, is 
hereby confirmed. 

Wednesday, February 15. 

The leave of absence granted First Lieutenant Eli L. 
Huggins, Second Artillery, in Special Orders No. 2, Jan- 
nary 4, 1871, from headquarters Military Division of the 
Pacific, is hereby extended thirty days. 

Leave of absence for thirty days, to take effect on the 
expiration of the permission to delay joining his regi- 
ment given in Special Orders No. 19, paragraph 2, Janu- 
ary 14, 1871, from this office, is hereby granted Major 
David B. McKibbin, Tenth Cavalry. 

Leave of absence for three months is hereby granted 
Captain George W. Ballantine, Seventh Infantry. 


Thursday, February 16. 


Paragraph 8, Special Orders No. 60, March 15, 1870, 
from this office, directing that the pay of First Lieuten- 
ant John F. Cluley, Twenty-first Infantry, be stopped 
“until he renders proper returns and accounts to the 
Commissary -General of Subsistence for the month of 
April, 1869, including satisfactory evidence of a proper 
settlement with Messrs. Spotts & Burnside and Charles 
D. Shiner for subsistence stores purchased from them ;” 
and paragraph 2,Special Orders No. 149, June 28, 1870, 
from this office, amending the same so as to direct 
that “his pay proper only be stopped,” are hereby re- 
voked, the Commisary-General of Subsistence having re- 
ported that Lieutenan} Cluley has rendered the accounts 
und —_— and furnished the evidence of settlement re- 
quired. 

On the recommendation of the Chief of Ordnance, the 
following changes in the stations and duties of officers of 
the Ordnance ent are hereby made: First Lieu- 
tenant John A. Kress, now on duty at the Alleghany 
Arsenal, Pennsylvania, will repair to and assume 
command of Vancouver Arsenal, Washington Territory, 
relieving Captain L. 8. Babbitt, who will report in per- 
son tothe Chief of Ordnance for assignment to duty. 
These orders will be obeyed under special instrnctions 
from the Chief of Ordnance. 

The leave of absence granted First Lieutenant J. Mil- 
ton Thompson, Twenty-fourth Infantry, in Special Or- 
ders No. 33, May 31, 1870, from headquarters Depart- 
ment of Texas, is hereby extended sixty days. 

Leave of absence for four months is hereby granted 

tain F. M. Crandal, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

irst Lieutenant Edward A. Belger, Third Infantry, is 
hereby relieved from duty on recruiting service, and will 
proceed without delay to join his company in the De- 
partment of the Missouri. 

Colonel D. B. Sacket, in tor-general, will repair 
without delay to this city and report in person for tem- 
porary duty to Colonel R. B. Marcy, inspector-general, at 

uarters. 


these headq: 
Friday, February 17. 


Leave of absence for sixty days on surgeon’s certificate 
of disability is hereby granted First Lieutenant W. 8. 
Stanton, Corps of Engineers. 

Brigadier-General A. B. Dyer, Chief of Ordnance, is 
hereby authorized to visit Frankford Arsenal, the New 
York agency, and Springfield Armory, on public busi- 
ness connected with the Ordnance Department. On 
completion of this duty he will return to his station in 


this city. 
Saturday, February 18. 
On the recommendation of the regimental commander, 
the following transfers in the First Artillery are hereby 


Company B; Captain Tully McCrea from Company B to 
Compeny C. Captain Fiank will join bis proper station 
without delay. 

The following named officers of the Sixth Cavalry will 
repair to St. Louis Arsenal, Missouri, by the 8th proximo, 
and report in person to Colonel Hatch, superintendent 
Mounted Recruiting Service, to conduct a detachment 
of recruits to their regiment and report for duty with 
their companies: First Lieutenant Adam Kramer, First 
Lieutenant John W. Chickering. 

Leave of absence for four months, to take effect when 
another officer shall have reported for duty with his 
company, is hereby granted First Lieutenant George G. 
Lott, Eleventh Infantry. 


ARMY PERSONAL. 











LEAVE of absence for eighteen days was granted Cap- 
tain 8. N. Benjamin, Second Artillery, Februaiy 16. 

LEAVE of abeence for thirty days was granted First 
Lieutenant J. G. Swift, Fifth Artillery, February 17. 

LEAVE of absence for twenty days was granted Cap- 
tain Myles W. Keogh, Seventh Cavalry, February 17. 


Tue leave of absence granted First Lieutenant Frank 
Thorp, Fifth Artillery, was extended, February 20, 
seven days. 

THE leave of absence for ten days granted Major N. 
A. Reno, Seventh Cavalry, in Special Orders Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, was extended twenty days Febru- 
ary 14. 

First Lieutenant James Miller, Second Infantry, was 
appointed January 27 quartermaster of the regiment, 
to take effect from January 1, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of War. ; 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days was granted First 
Lieutenant J. B. Hazelton, Fourth Artillery, February 
16, to take effect on the final adjournment of the general 
court-martial of which he is a member. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL Daniel Huston, Jr., Sixth In- 
fantry, was relieved February 11 from duty as a mem- 
ber of the general court-martial convened at Fort Gib- 
son, C. N., and First Lie:tenant Charles G. Penny, Sixth 
Infantry, detailed as a member of said court. 


Captain Charles D. Viele, Tenth U.S. Cavalry, was 
ordered February 14 to proceed from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, to Camp Supply, I. T., for the purpose of joining 
his company, now en route to Albuquerque, N. M., ases, 
cort to the surveying party of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad. 


SEconp Lieutenant M.C. Sanbourne, Seventh Infan- 
try, was relieved February 12 from duty as a member of 
a general court-martial appointed by Special Orders 
from headquarters Department of Dakota, and First 
Lieutenant G. N. Bomford, Seventh Infantry, detailed 
as a member. 

CaprTaiIn John Hartley, Twenty-second Infantry, has 
been detached from his command, and placed on duty 
(temporarily) as commanding officer of Lower Brule Sta- 
tion. Captain Hartley will remain on his present duty 
until the captain of the company forming the garrison of 
the station shall join for duty, or until further orders 
from headquarters Department of Dakota. 


Tue telegraph reports the marriage at Cincinnati, 
February 1 of Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, U 
8. Army, colonel Sixth Infantry, to Miss Millie McLean, 
the youngest daughter of Washington McLean, Esq. 
The wedding ceremony was performed in the evening at 
the residenze of the bride’s father, ou Pike street, 1,200 
invitutions having been sent out. The bride and groom 
left after the ceremony for a trip to the East. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet 
at Fort Benton, M. T., February 10. Detail for the 
court: Major W. H. Lewis, Seventh Infantry; Surgeon 
P. C. fDavis, U. 8. Army; First Lieutenant William 
Quinton, Seventh Infantry; Second Lieutenant M.C. 
Sanbourne, Seventh Infantry; Second Lieutenant L. F. 
Burnett, Seventh Infantry. Second Lieutenant A. H. 
Jackson, Seventh Infantry, judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Snelling, Minnesota, February 14. Detail for the 
court: Colonel George Sykes, Twentieth Infantry} Cap- 
tain Hamilton Lieber, military storekeeper, U.S. Army; 
Captain William Fletcher, Twentieth Infantry; First 
Lieutenant L. M. O’Brien, Seventeenth Infantry ; First 
Lieutenant L. M. Morris, Twentieth Infantry ; Second 
Lieutenant Herbert Cushman, Twentieth Infantry. 
First Lieutenan: S.E. Carncross, Twentieth Infantry, 
judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial is appointed to meet at 
Fort Adams, R. L., February 27. Detail for the court: 
Captain H. A. Du Pont, Fifth Artillery; Assistant 
Surgeon W. E. Waters, U.S. Army; First Lieuteuant 
S. A. Day, Fifth Artillery ; First Lieutenant E. L. Ze 
linski, Fifth Artillery; First Lieutenant B. K. Roberts, 
Fifth Artillery ; First Lieutenant H. J. Reilly, Fifth 
Artillery ; First Lieutenant Wells Willard, Fifth Artil- 
lery ; Second Lieutenant D. D. Johnson, Fifth Artillery ; 
Second Lieutenant C. R. Barnett, Fifth Artillery. First 
Lieutenant W. B. Beck, Fifth Artillery, judge-advocate. 


BREVET Lieutenant-Colonel Peter 8. Michie, captain 
of engineers, U.S. Army, has been appointed professor 
of natural and experimental philosophy at the Military 
Academy, in place of William H. C. Bartlett, LL.D., re 
cently deceased. “ This appointment,” says the Sun, “1s 
worthy of commendation, Captain Michie graduat 
at the Military Academy in 1863, entered the Corps of 
Engincers, and served with great gallantry and distinc 
tion until the end of the war, when he was breveted a8 
a lieutenant-colonel. He is a thoughtful and studious 
man, of remarkable scientific accomplishments, and w! 
doubtless make a most excellent professor.” All of which 
is well known to those who are acquainted with Col 
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acceptably the office of assistant professor of civil and 
military engineering at the Military Academy, and that 
he was one of the commission of engineer officers recently 
sent. by the Government on a tour of investigation in 
Europe. 

CarpTaIn Henry Inman, assistant quartermaster U. 8. 
Army, bas been tried before a general court-martial at 
Fort Harker, Kansas, of which Lieutenant-Colonel John 
R. Brooke, Third Infantry, is presiding officer, on 
charges and specifications growing out of the appropri- 
ation to his personal use of a pair of public horses, and 
his declaration on oath before a court appointed to in- 
quire into alleged frauds and irregularities in his depart- 
ment, that he supposed them to be private horses, and 
intended to be conveyed to him asa present. ,The ac- 
cused was honorably acquitted by the court, but their 
decision is excepted to by General Pope, the reviewing 
officer, who says: “ The receipt, admitted to be genuine, 
of which the following is a copy, is certainly conclusive 
as to the fact that there was a doubt in the mind of Cap- 
tain Inman at the time as to the ownership of these 
horses: ‘Received, Fort Harker, Kansas, October 16, 
1867, of Captain G. W. Bradley, assistant quartermaster, 
two black horses, the same having been received from 
Levi Wilson, quartermaster superintendent Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and itis not known whether they are 
Government animals or not. HENRY INMAN, 
Captain and Assistant Quartermaster, Brevet Major 

U. 8S. Army.’ 

“Yet, notwithstanding the fact that he must have 
been in almost daily correspondence with the depot 
quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth, there is offered no 
evidence in explanation of the act of appropriating these 
horses to his own use without further inquiry, or that 
any steps were taken to solve the question of ownership 
or ascertain whether the horses were the property of 
the United States or not. In the face of this receipt, 
with no further examination of the facts, Captain In- 
man took possession of these horses as his own private 
property, and used and sold them as such. His position 
as assistant quartermaster devolved on him additional 
obligation to guard and protect the interests of the 
Government, his official position making him peculiarly 
the custodian of this kind of public property. The 
findings of the court to the second and fifth chirges and 
their specifications are even more surprising. It is 
proved beyond a doubt that Captain Inman, when ex- 
amined under oath before the court of inquiry, of which 
Major George “sibson, Fifth Infantry, was president, 
gave the answers to the questions as charged in the 
specifications to the second and fifth charges. It will be 
observed that he does not say in his said answers that he 
became satisfied that the horses were private property, or 
that he had been informed that they were private horses, 
but he says that Captain Bradley presented him with 
these horses, and that he received them in good faith as 
private horses. His answers pretend to convey his feelings 
at the time he received the horses—the very tims he gave 
the receipt for them to Captain Bradley, in which he 
states that it was not known whether the horses were 
private or public. If they were private horses, and Cap- 
tain Inman so received them, why was the receipt to 
Captain Bradley given? Captain Bradley, the only 
witness called on this po'nt, explains it fully. He testi- 
fies positively that the horses had been sent to him by 
the depot quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth with a 
view to purchase; that he did not present them to Cap- 
tain Inman, bu‘, on being relieved, he turned them over 
to him. The testimony of Mr. Levi Wilson, general 
superintendent quartermaster’s depot, Fort Leavenworth, 
shows that under instructions from the depot quarter- 
master he sent the horses to Oaptain Bradley, and that 
they were public horses. On this testimony, under the 
charges and specifications, Captain Inman is honorably 
acquitted by the court. It would be easy to point out 
numerous discrepancies between the testimony and the 
findings, entirely irreconcilable with any purpose to 
harmonize the two, but the reviewing officer considers it 
useless. The findings and acquittal are disapproved. 
Captain Inman is released from arrest, and will report 
by letter to the Adjutant-General of the Army.” 








Our editorial of January 21 on the Apaches finds its 
response already in the news which comes of new dis- 
turbances in that Territory. The Alta California of Feb- 
ruar; 16 says: “Our telegraphic columns come daily 
full of new atrocities in Arizona by the Apache Indians. 
Private letters from unquestionable sources only give 
hurried details of the brief telegraphic summary. It is 
simply war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt. In- 
credible as it may seem, within the past month the 
Apaches have overrun the Territory, successfully attack- 
ed, murdered, and depredated places and roads that have 
been safe for years past.” 








AT 3 o'clock Sunday morning, February 19, Commo- 
dore Peter Turner, United States Navy, retired, died at 
the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia. He was born in 
Rhode Island, and obtained his first appointment in the 
Navy March 4, 1823. He was a classmate of Admirals 
Davis and Thatcher, and of Commodores Smith, Liv- 
ingston, Swift, Watson, Totten, and Glisson. He saw 
his first service on board the sloop Cyane in 1827, while 
it wason the Brazil station. He became passed mid- 
shipman March 23, 1829, and lieutenant June 21, 1832. 
He was on the receiving ship Ohio at Boston in 1833 and 
1834, and in 1837 was on the schooner Bozer in the Pa- 
cific, __He was transferred to the frigate Constitution, 
then in the same waters, in 1840. In 1845 and 1846 he 
was with the frigate Raritan, off Brazil, and was after- 
wards on special duty at the Portsmouth Na -yard un- 
til 1850, He finished his last cruise in 1859, when he 
was in command of the store ship Southampton. He be- 
came commander July 16, 1862. In 1863 he was ordered 
to the Naval Asylum as captain, where he remained un- 
= 1868. He then — orders for one year, when he 

a8 again put in chaige at the 1 where he re- 
mained until his death eater 


THE NAVY. 


VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


Tue U.S. Steamer Worcester, Commander William D. 
Whiting, will sail from the Boston Navy-yard with sup- 
plies for France gn the 25th inst. 


The U. S. steamer Mayflower was at Coatzacoalcos, 
Mexico, on the 25th ult., surveying, and the U. 8. steam- 
er Kansas had just arrived. All well. 


Two hundred and fifty men, employed in the Steam 
Engineering Bureau of the Brooklyn Navy-yard since 
the first of the year, were discharged a few days since by 
order of the Chief of Bureau at Washington. The men 
were on half time previous to their discharge. 


Tue Lancaster, the flag-ship, left Rio de Janeiro on 
the 3d of January, after a stay of eight days, for Bahia. 
The health of officers and crew was good. The Ports- 
mouth left Montevideo January 10 for Buenos Ayres. 
where she was to remain a while, and her place at Mon- 
tevideo be taken by the Wasp. 


ADvVIcEs from China and Japan by the steamship 
Great Republic were received at San Francisco February 
16. Small-pox was very; prevalent at Yokohama. A 
number of the crew of the U. S. steamer Benicia had 
been attacked, and several had died; no officers had 
been attacked. The crews of several German ships in 
the harbor had also suffered. 


THB United States frigate California (23), Captain J. 
M. B. Clitz, having completed her repairs, is about ready 
for sea. Her sailing orders from the Secretary of the 
Navy were received by the capta‘n on Friday of last 
week. As flagship of Rear-Admiral Winslow, the cruis- 
ing ground of the ship will be on the North and South 
Pavific coasts, with occasional visits to the Sandwich 
Islands. 


THE United States steamer Wipsic arrived at Aspinwall 
February 9, and was to sail for the Atrato River on the 
14th, where the supply-ship Guard is anchored. Heavy 
rains continue in that locality. The first Darien survey- 
ing party left here on the 6th for the Atrato River. All 
well. Commander Selfridge joins the United States 
steamer Resaca at Panama, and proceeds to survey the 
Pacific side, commencing at Simon Bay. 


THE following story is told of Captain Temple of the 
Tennessee, in a letter to one of the daily papers: “ At 
the attack on Fort Fisher his ship took fire from a shell 
in the room next to the magazine. One of the little 
messenger tugboats was plying about the ship, and 
finally coming alongside, Captain Temple hailed her. 
‘ Aye, aye, sir,’ said the tug captain. ‘ We are on fire,’ 
said Temple, ‘next to our powder magazine, and I 
thought it might possibly interest you to know that we 
are likely to blow up in about three minutes unless we 
get the fire under.’ Thesuddenness with which the tug 
captain rang four bells and the tug plunged away on a 
bee-line was laughable, in spite of the critical nature of 
the situation.” 


THE U.S. storeship Supply, which ship is detailed to 
take provisions to France, was put in commission at the 
Brooklyn yard at one o’clock P.M. on the 21st. She will 
commence to receive her supplies on the 23d inst., and 
get away about the middle of next week. The Omaha 
(second rate) will be taken out of dry-dock this week, 
she having been coppered and her shaft put in plaée. 
The yard tug Rocket will go into the dock for some slight 
repairs, which will take three or four days. The Narra- 
gansett has received orders forthe Pacific, and will sail 
in a few days. The Californiais also raady for sea, and 
will go to the North Pacific. The Ticonderoga, now fit- 
ting out at the Boston Navy-yard, will relieve the War- 
ragansett as the port-admiral’s flagship at the New York 
station. 

Tue Hawaiian Gazette informs us that His Excellency 
the minister resident of the United States, on the 23d of 
January, having applied for an audience with the Kiny 
of. Hawaii, in order that he might present Lieutenant- 
Commander Sicard, lately commanding the U. S. steamer 
Saginaw, Lieutenant-Commander Glass, commanding 
the U. 8. steamer Nyack, and Calvin S. Mattoon, Esq., U. 
S. consul at Honolulu, the audience took place on 
Thursday, January 27, at 120’clock The following gen- 
tlemen were also presented to His Majesty on the occa- 
sion: Lieutenant-Commander Charles W. Craven, U. 8S. 
Navy, Lieutenant W. J. Moore, U. 8S. Navy, Ensigns 





Navy. His Majesty was attended by the chancellor of 
the kingdom, the cabinet ministers, the governor of 
Oahu, His Majesty’s chamber’ain, and Colonel Pratt. 
Lieutenant-Commander Sicard presented an address on 
the, occasion, which was responded to by the King. We 
shall publish them next week. 


In response to the resolution offered by Mr. Sumner 
and adopted by the Senate February 15, the Secretary of 
the Navy transmitted February 18 to that body a copy 
of the instructions to the commander of the Tennessee, 
dated January 13, 1871, aud a list of the naval vessels, 
with their armaments, which have been, from time to time 
since the commencement of the recent negotiations with 
the Republic of Dominica, in the waters of the Islard of 
San Domingo. Aiter quoting the joint resolution au- 
thorizing the appointment of San Domingo commission- 
ers, and stating that the President had appointed the 
same, and given orders for their conveyance in a naval 
vessel, the instructions read as follows : 

Captain Wm. G. Temple, commanding U. S. steamer Tennessee, Navy- 
yard, New York. 

The Department expects you to be ready to proceed to 
sea with the Zennessce under your command on Monday 
next, the 16th inst., without fail; having meanwhile, or 
on that day, received on board the commissioners and 
their suite, you will carry them with all practicable des- 
patch to Samana Bay, or such other port in San Domingo 
as they may desire to visit. You will put the ship, her 
accommodations, and her movements at the disposal of 





the commissioners, taking her to such ports within or 


James K. Cogswell, U.S. Navy, A. H. Prescott, U. 8. P. 


without San Domingo as they may desire to visit, observ- 
ing, however, the necessary regard to her safety which 
a prudent commander must always exercise. You wili 
remain with the commissioners, at their disposal, as 
aforesgid, until they desire you to return to this coun~ 
try, when you will make all despatch to New York or 
such other port in the United States as they may desire 
to be landed at, and report your arrival by telegraph and 
otherwise, as usual, to the Department. The names of 
the commissioners and of their suite will be furnished 
you as soon as practicable. The whole party will num- 
ber not more than sixteen persons, of whom the commis- 
sioners and their secretary and such others as they 
designate will be accon:modated in the cabin to the ex- 
tent of its capacity, and the others in the ward-room or 
other officers’ mess. In this matter, as well as in others 
affecting the comfort or convenience cf the commission- 
ers, you will please consult these gentlemen, and con- 
form as far as possil le to their wishes. All the expenses 
of the commissioners and their attendants will be paid 
by the paymaster of the ship on your order, and charged 
to the appropriation for contingent expenses of the Na- 

The expenses of other persons, not the commission- 
ers or belonging to their suite, must be by 
themselves. The Department wishes you an agreeable 
cruise, and confides in your discretion to accomplish its 
object satisfactorily. Very respectfully, 

Gzo. M. Rospeson, Secretary of the Navy. 


The Severn, Congress, Na . Yantic, Dic- 
tator, Saugus, Terror, Albany, Nipsic, Seminole, and 
Tennessee. Of the above-named vessels, as far as known 
to the Department, there are now in the waters of San 
Domingo only the Congress, the Nantasket, the Yan- 
tic, and the Tennessee, carrying respectively sixteen, rev- 
en, three, and twenty-three guns. 


THE following despatches have been received at the 
Navy Department from Captain Temple, of the Tennes- 
eee : 


UnITED STATES STEAMER TENNESSEE, 
SaMANA Bay, San Dominao, Jan, 25, 1871. 
Hon. George M, Robeson, Secretary of the Navy: 
Sm: I have to report the arrival here yesterday of this 
vessel, after a very favorable passage from New York of 
exactly seven days from ancho: to anchorage, during 
which time she has averaged, py ty eight knots an hour. 
I shall send a more detailed report of her qualities, as 
far as ascertained, in a few days. 
I find the Wantasket here (Lieutenant-Commander R. 
S. McCook), with orders from Rear-Admiral S. P. Leo 
to be in readiness for any service that may be required 
of her in connection with the commissioners. I have ac- 
cordingly detained her during our stay, and I shall or- 
der her to accompany us to San Domingo vity, where she 
was to have awaited our arrival, under Admiral Lee’s 
orders. The commissioners were glad of the necessity 
of coaling ship here, as it gave them a fair opportunity 
for making their examination en route, and before com- 
municating with the Government of the country, in- 
stead of having to return here; but they have senta 
bearer of despatches overland to San Domingo city, to 
announce their mission. Respectfully, 
Ww. G. ‘TEMPLE, Captain U. 8. Navy. 


UnitTep Srates STEAMER TENNESSEE, 

San DominGo Crry, Feb. 1, 1871. } 
Hon, George M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy. 
Sir: I have to report our arrival at this place yester- 
day, thirty-three hours from Samana. At the request 
of the commission, I have ordered the Nantasket to be 
ready to sail on the 3d inst. for St. Thomas, with a mail 
for the United States.. The commissioners have taken a 
house on shore, and will go there to live during their 
stay at that place. Respectfully, 

Ws. G. TEMPLE, Captain U. S. Navy. 


A CORRESPONDENT who writes from Nice, France, 
January 31, 1871, says: “During the last two weeks 
quite a fleet of United States vessels have gathered at 
Ville Franche, the harbor for large vessels most con- 
venient to Nice, and the result has been a base-ball 
match between the officers of the Juniata and Plymouth. 
The “Juniatas” were assisted by the “ Franklins,” and 
the “Plymouths” by one recruit from the Guerriere. 
The following lists give the positions and ships of the 
two nines: 

JUNIATAS. 

C., Midshipman Arthur P. Nazro, U. 8. 8. Franklin, 





A Charles E. Colohan, - Juniata. 
L. F., Captain’s Clerk Jones, “ rot 
3d B. Midshipman A. M. Thackara, “ Franklin. 
S.8., ¥ Albert G. Berry, ~ “ “ 
1st B., “4 John C. Wilson, “ “ 

R. F., “ Thomas 8. Phelps, “ Juniata. 

0. F., “ Emory H. Taunt, “Franklin. 

2d B, Master Charles Seymour, “ Juniata. 
_- PLYMOUTHS, 

C, Midshspman A. C. Dillingham, U. 8. 8. Plymouth. 

P., Master R. R. Ingersoll, - “ 

1st B., Midshi —s = Rittenhouse, C bm 

R. F., Mate W. W. Witherspoon, } 

2d B., Master John F. Meigs, “ Guerriere. 

O. F., Midshipman G. L. Dyer, x! Plymouth. 

8. S., « H. Iu. Green, “ & 

L.F., “s Boynton Leach, “ “ 

3d B., Lieutenant Joseph N. Hemphill, “ om 

January 30 was the day appointed, and as the Ply- 
mouth is daily expecting to aes reservation was made 


for inclemency of weather, and the result was the play- 
ing of a part of the game during severe rain squalls. 
This made the running of bases rather oot y a. 
and several “slides in” were a uence, atten iy 

al t clothes, mud pein, Weuiand hands, and 
Isaghing of th The game waa called a little 


i £ th tatora, 
eae ine the bat. Nasro led, 


after 2 P. M., the ee ot ely Medeor 
i run. Berry and Jones wi 

eT Thackara and Wilson were “outs,” and 

rendered the play exciting. One more run was 





scored, 
when the side went outonafoulby Phelps. Rittenhouse 
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led the Plymouths at the bat, out on a foul; then 
Ingérsoll and Hemphill scored; Witherspoon went out, 
leaving two to be gained to get even. were made 
up when Dyer fouled out, and the side took the field 

th an even store. In the second the Juniatas 
scored 8, and by a nice double play sent Plymouths 
out clean. Things showed — for the latter as the 
Juniatas made four more runs on the third inning, mak- 
ing them seven ahead when the Plymouths took the bat. 
Some muffing at the bases and two or three fine field 
balis gave the Plymouths 6, and left the score 11 to 10. 
The fourth inning both sides went out clean, and the in- 
terest, despite the cooling influence of a rain squall, was 
on the increase. The fifth inning the Plymouths took 
the lead, scoring 5 to 1, and from that out they increased 
the lead, giving the Juniatas clean scores for the sixth 
and seventh, and making 5 and 6 runs for their own. 
Darkness and dampness combined closed the game at 
the end of the seventh inning; when the umpire, Lieu- 
tenant J. H. Dayton of the Plymouth, announced the 


PLYMOUTHS. JUNIATAS. 
0. R. o. R. 
1 Rittenhouse.............. 2 4/1 Nazr0..cccccccecsoreccess 22 
Biccce cccesececcoccses 1 42 Colahan......04 ccssseeee 23 
SB GemOBccce cocccccccccccees 3 818 Jomes.cc.cccccccsccccccce 22 
4 Ingersoll.....+..-.+eeeeees 1 34 Thackara........ «seecees 40 
BPR scscccdtecciccse Se hdc ddsccesscéasecce 22 
6 Wither-poon.... ....-.00+ 3 3)6 Wilken... cccccccccccecs 31 
7 Dillingham........-.....+ 2 2/7 Phelps.....cccreccsoeesss 8 0 
8 DyOP.ccccccccccccccccocece 3 2/6 Taunt... .cccccccscccssece 31 
D Meigd....csee coeccececeee 2 3/9 Seymour......s.seeereeee 0 2 
21 26 21 12 

INNINGS. 

Ist 2d 3d 4th Sth 6th 7th Total 
Plymouths.... .. 4 0 6 0 5 5 26 
Juniatas.... «++. 4 3 4 0 1 0 0 12 


In conclusion, I would say that the greatest good 
feeling existed throughout the game, and every one was 
satisfied. It was a very pleasant affair, the only coolness 
being the coolness of the weather. 


ON reception day, says the Tribune, it is currently re- 
rted that a Chinese servant in the employ of Admiral 
orter, having to attend the door, estimated the rank 
and consequence of the visitors, according to Chinese 
custom, by the size of their visiting cards. Ofcourse the 
a ays. Rhea bits of cardboard were thrown into the 
basket with silent contempt. Presently the gas collector 
resented his monthly bill. Yellow is the royal color ia 
China. With profound and reverential salaams the al- 
mond-eyed functio received the long, yellow slip of 
paper, and, confident that he was conducting a prince of 
the blood-royal, ushered the collector into the presence 
of the astonished family. It is said that the genuflex- 
ions of the awe-struck Asiatic surpassed anything ever 
seen at the capital since the Admiral got his appoint- 
ment. 








NAVY GAZETTE. 
REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 


ORDERED. 
Fresrvary 15.—Commander R. W. Meade, to command the 
Narragansett. A , 
Passed Assistant Paymaster H. T. B. Harris, to the Sy lo 
Fesrvary 16.—Lieutenant Charles 8. 8 Masters Wm. H. 
Beehler, and Benjamin 8. Ric Boatswain Joseph 
McDonald, and Carpenter R. G. Thomas, to the Supply. 


Surgeon Adrien Hudson, to the Worcester. 
Fesrvuary 17.—Master Wells L. Field, and Passed Assistant 
Surgeon W. 8. Bowen, to the Suppiy. 
DETACHED. 





Fesrvarr 15.—Lieut 


teC der George Dewey, from 
ommand of the Narragansett, and ordered to command ‘the store 
ship Supply. 





tawain J. K. Bartlett, from the Navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. 
H., March 24, and granted six months’ leave. 
Boatswain John McCaffery, from the Navy-yard, New York, and 
ordered to the Navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. H., March 24. 
Feprvary 16.—Lieutenant-Commander A. G. Kellogg, from the 
Naval Academy, and ordered to the Supply. 
Master Richard Rush, from the Navy-yard, Philadelphia, and 
ordered to the Supply. 
Assistant Paymasier Louis A. York, from the Navy-yard, Nor- 
folk, Va., and placed on waiting orders. 
— E. B. Bell, from the Lancaster, and placed on waiting 
orders. 

Fenavary 17.—Chief Engineer Charles E. De Valin, from 
Digeter, and 5 es to pwn home. die RO = 
BBAUARY | .—Assis urgeon Jo) illespie, from 
Onward, and granted sick leave. the 
ORDERS REVOKED. 

Feprvary 16.—The orders of Surgeon A. A. Hoehling, to the 
Worcester. 





LIST OF DEATHS 


In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for the week ending 
February 18, 1871: 
Henry McAllister, seaman, December 6, 1870, U. 8. steamer 
Vaieaha tere December 29, 1870, U. 8. steame 
ames Green, seaman, m| . &. 
Gulf of Da.ien. : : + Om, 
Andrew Smith, seaman, January} 17, 1871, U. 8. steamer Guer- 
reire, at Lisbon. 


CHANGES IN THE MARINE OORP3. 


Tue following sre the changes in the officers of the Marine Corps 
since last memoranda, viz. : 


Second Lieutenant C. P. Porler, U. S. Marine Gye--0n uary 
Si. pert 4 = leave of absence for thirty days for the oon of 
t! 


Perst Lieutenant E. R. Robinson, U.S. Marine Corps.—On : 
ary 3, 1871, granted leave of absence for thirty days from hg 
First Lieutenant Geo. B. Haycock, U. S. Marine Corps.—On Febru- 
1, 1871, detached from Murine Navy-yard, Washing- 
, D. C., and ordered to Marine Barracks uarters for duty. 
First Lieutenant A. S. Taylor, U. 8. Marine Corps.—On 7th inst. 
grented | saave ¢ banged for two months from date ¥ — detach- 
men 5. mer °o 
g LA, Hyg Wappen 
‘. ba s. G. Mc . S. Mari: 
15 to consider himself detached fromMarine Basen, 
Boston, Muss. ; to proceed to Mare Island, Cal., via Pacific Rail- 
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Tuscarora; at 


id ne 


. | the Srst lieutenant, M. Liubitsky, 
at | tured his ribs and been otherwise 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 


Tothe Rdtir of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sm: I would respectfully call the attention of the 
board for the revision of the present sysfem of accounta- 
bility to the following item clipped from the a 
Post last June. In one of your issues you state that the 
friends of the present system claim “ that there is a prin- 





ciple underlying these aceounts generally, which, when 
pa enlenteed, clears up much of the complexity and 


confusion complained of by those who have not, by in- 
struction or by experience, come to a full knowledge of 
the system in all its details.” Unfortunately, the prin- 
ciple is either constantly changing, or requires bolster- 
ing up by the issue of a thousand and one orders. Now 
for the item: 

One of the heftiest sales of ‘‘ quartermaster’s stores’’ 
which ever occurred took place this morning, having been 
advertised for some time in the papers. Two bidders were 
nar ces at the quartermaster’s department, No. 186 Wash- 
ngton street, and a lot of old rusty stove-pipe and a rustier 
stove, and some moth-eaten blankets, were sold at seventy- 
five eents, a pile of rubbish being thrown in to complete a 
wagon load. The Government got the best of the bargain, for 
it would have cost it something to have had the stuff taken 
away. 

This sale certainly cost the Government $25 in the 
way of advertising. The Government realized seventy- 
five cents. Balance in favor of pitching the old rubbish 
into Lake Michigan, $24 25. Comment is eee al 
Fort Suaw, M. T., February 5, 1871. 








“THE LATEST STYLES IN VISITING CARDS.” 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 

Str: In the New York Herald of the 11th instant there 
is published what purports to be“ the latest style in visit- 
ing cards,” and evidently pointed at myself, since I was 
the surgeon of the Idaho, the only hospital ship in the 
East during 1868. For the benefit of those who have 
not seen the article, I here reproduce the card: 


: ——— == vA Be. M. D., : 
® . 8. Navy. : 
: Ranks with Lieutenant-Colonel (s the Army and : 
: Commander Navy. : 


It is further stated that “the wearer of this card ap- 
peared on board the Russian flag-ship at Hong Kong in 
1868, was received and entertained as commander of the 
U. 8. ship ———, and succeeded in carrying off that im- 
pression, which was only discovered to be an erroneous 
ons by the commander of the being interro- 
gated on the subject by the Russian admiral on the ooc- 
casion of a ceremonious visit to the admiral a few days 
afterward. The admiral and the Russian officers appear- 
ed quite puzzled when it was explained to them that 
the gentleman was only the surgeon of the ——.” 

I was at first disposed to treat the accusation as too ab- 
surd for notice, but several line friends have since told 
me that they have been shown or heard of such cards 
actually bearing my name and represented to have been 
used by me under such circumstances. It becomes my 
duty, therefore, to declare on the honor of an officer and 
@ gentleman, that the allegation is false in every partio- 
ular; that the Jdaho never was at Hong Kong, that she 
never encountered any Russian iral, and that I never 
presented such a visiting card on board any foreign man- 
of-war, and, consequently, that I never was received and 
en as commander of any United States ship. The 
Russian gunboat Sobol was twice at Nagasaki in 1868 
and 1869. I was first presented to her commander Oussoff 
by M. Philipeus, Russian consul at that port, who had 

known me and who was perfectly well aware of m 
actual position, since I was his own medical adviser an 
that of the house of Walsh & Co., with whom he resided. 
Captain Oussoff was ill, and I was introduced to him b 
the consul as the —— of the Jdaho, expressly that y 
might prescribe for ; and as he spoke and read no 
other language than Ruesian, the entire conversation 
was carried on through M. Philipeus. The following 
day, November 20, 1 the Russians entertained us at 
dinner at ——— ae Volunteer Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Edward ker being present as our command- 
ing officer. During the evening I received a message 
from Mrs. A——y, a patient at Oura, and apologized to 
our hosts for the sootvasionsl exigency which required 
me to take leave before the others. On the 22d, Captain 
Hooker, Dr. Kidder, and myself met the Russian ca 
tain and officers at dinner at the Russian consulate. 
the 28d we received them at dinner at the Bellevue 
Hotel, on which occasion Captain Hooker presided as 
commanding officer, and on the following day our photo- 
graphs were taken in one group, his name being in- 
scribed thereon as commander and my own as surgeon 
of the Jdaho. On another occasion, I accompanied Act- 
ing Master Bruner and Assistant Surgeon Kidder as 
representatives of the ward-room officers of the Idaho 
in the ward-room boat, in calling upon the officers of 
the Sobol, meeting Lieutenant Farenholt, Paymaster 
Browne, Passed Assistant Surgeon White, First Assis- 
tant Engineer Young, and, I believe, Lieutenant Wood- 
row from the As/uelot, in the ward-room of the Russian 
vessel, from which, on account of the smallness of the 
apartment, they took their leave soon after our entry. 

A probable pretence for these misrepresentations has 
occurred tu me. The Sobol had no medicul officer and a 
large sick list, which, during her whole stay at Nagasa- 
ki, was under my care. that of Assistant Surgeon 
Kidder. Among others, I attended Captain Oussoff and 
the latter having frac- 
seriously injured. Just 

ior to her departure, Captain Oussoff sent his aid, 

tenant Gertner, to me, informing me of his inten- 
tion to mention my services to the Russian admiral and 





Army, since their naval 
our own, and adding 
inated for the Cross of the Order of St. Stanislaus. Thie 
information I gave him ina memorandum, very likely 
on one of my regular visiting cards, and this may have 
been malicio asl 


question. 
Sa da Bandeira sent his aid to me for the same informa- 
tion respecting Doctors White, Kidder, and myself, 
when he nominated us for the Cross of the Military Or- 
der of Christ, which we heve since received for similar 
services to the Portuguese government. 
prepared a similar memorandum, setting forth our 
names, titles, ranks, etc., as they appear in the letters- 
patent 
indeed, 


tially that I was to be nom- 


y intercepted and exhibited as the card in 
The commander of the Portuguese corvette 


In this case I 


panying the decorations, for which purpose, 
y were required. 
ALBERT L. GrHon, Surgeon U.S. Navy. 








SUGGESTION FOR THE SIGNAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 
Sir: Since the signal service has been stripped of all 
its former secrecy and made public, and every Army offi- 
cer is expected to learn of it sufficient to enable him to 
receive or transmit a message should the necessity for 
his doing so arise, it occurs to me that the “ General 
Service Code” should be formed upon some fixed and in- 
variable rule, by the application of which the “ code,” 
should one happen to forget it and be without one al- 
ready prepared, could be arranged whenever occasion re- 
quired it; or, if necessary, as is frequently the case, to 
correct a misremembered code, and give assurances of 
correctness in cases of doubt. 

For instance, our “General Service Code,” page 68, 
“ Manual of Signals,” is an arbitrary arrangement of the 

land 2. Now, if the arrangement of these 

figures in the “General Service Code’’ had been accord- 
ing to a fixed and invariable rule, and the rule had been 
made public, every officer who should happen to forget 
or misremember his code could at once apply the gene- 
ral rule and form one, when occasion required. Thus, 
for instance, say that the smallest number possible to 
express with one or both of these figures shall be A, the 
next smallest number shall be B, and so on to the end of 
the alphabet ; we would thtn have: 
abcde f g =h i j k 1 
1 2 11 12 21 22 111 112 121 122 211 212 


mo o Pp 4, r 8 t u 
221 222 1111 1112 1121 1122 1211 1212 1221 


v w x y z 
1222 2111 2112 2121 2122. 


The extremes are (1) a, and (2122) z. The intermedi- 
ate numbers rise from a to z, by an invariable and sim- 
ple rule, which any office: can learn by hearing it repeat- 
ed, and when once learned he will never forget it. The 
advan of sucha code must surely suggest them- 
selves to all practical minds. M. 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE INSURANCE. 


New York AGency St. Louis Mutua Lire 
INSURANCE COMPANY, February 16, 1871. ; 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sr : In connection with the Army and Navy branch of 
the St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company, we beg 
leave to state that the hundred names necessary to form 
the branch have been given, and we are now printing the 
policy, which will be ready in a short time, when we will 
at once commence their issue to those who have signi- 
fied their intention to become members, and also to any 
others who may desire insurance. 

The form of policy has been submitted to an eminent 
lawyer, and F ame yw perfect. I herewith transmit 
Commander Braine’s letter on the subject. 

It will be found by examination that the rates charged 
on the various plans of insurance are almost identical 
with those of our most prominent American companies. 

We shall be most happy to communicate with any one 
desiring information, and court the closest scrutiny of 
everything connected with our institution. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Gregory & Houston, Managers. 
Navy-YaRD, Brooxirx, January 13, 1871. 
Mr. J. B. Houston. 

Dear Sir: For a month past the life insurance policy 
you propose to issue to officers of the Army and Navy, for 
and in behalf of the St. Louis Mutual Life [Insurance Com- 
pany under a special branch, has been under consideration 

y me. 

It is pronounced by good legal authority a perfect paper. 
The terms of the proposed policy are most clear and com- 
prehensive—indeed, everything that the officers of the Navy 
can desire. 

Herewith I return the policy, and I cannot close this note 
without remarking that you have my hearty wishes for suc- 
cess in the good work you propose ; for I know full well that 
naval officers who are insured at this time under the ordinary 
insurance plan are almost impoverished by the extra rates 
required when they go ‘‘ where duty calls’’; besides this, 
when they have to face their insurance incubue, war, the high 
rates demanded have driven many to abandon their insur- 
ance policies after several years’ payments. 

You can place my name as desiring to insure in the St. 
Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company of St Louis. Yours 
very truly, D. L. Brains, 

Commander U. 8. Navy. 











BOOKS FOR COMPANY LIBRARIES. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sim: Several officers have asked me for a list of mili- 
tary books for their company libraries. I send a list 
which may suggest to officers purchasing for troops the 
propriety of purchasing a few military books. With few 
exce all libraries for troops that I have seen cot 
tain only novels, and the majority of those not by stand- 
ard authors. 








his government, and 
the marine | ‘tie rank in the Navy, and 





therefore requesting my full name, 
corresponding rank in the 


Every regimental, post, and company library should 
contain the following books : 
Military and Political Life of the Emperor Napole® 


were not identical with 
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By Baron Jomini. Translated from the French by H. 
W. Halleck, Major-General U.S. Army. With iy 
of sixty maps and plans. : 

“The atlas contains sixty maps illustrative of Na- 
poleon’s extraordinary military career, me pres | with 
the immortal Italian campaign of 1796, and closing with 
the decisive campaign of Flanders in 1815, thelast map 
showing the battle of Wavre. These maps take the read- 
er toltaly, Egypt, Palestine, Moravia, Russia, Spain, 
Portugal, and Flanders, and their number and variety, 
and the vast and various theatres of action which they 
indicate, testify to the immense extent of Napoleon’s op- 
erations and to the gigantic character of his power.” 

Treatise on Grand Military Operations. Illustrated 
by a Critical and Military History of the Wars of Freder- 
ick the Great; witha Summary of the most important 
Principles of the Artof War. By Baron Jomini. Illus- 
trated by maps and plans. Translated from the French 
by Colonel S. B. Holabird, U. 8. Army. ; ; 

“Tt is universally agreed that no art or science is more 
difficult than that of war; yet, by an unaccountable con- 
tradiction of the human mind, those who embrace this 
profession take little or no pains to study it. This art, 
like all others, is founded on certain and fixed princi- 
ples, which are by their nature invariable; the applica- 
tion of them only can be varied. In this book these 
principles will be found very fully developed and 
illustrated by immediate application to the most inter- 
esting campaigns of a great master. The theoretical 
and mechanical part of war may be acquired by any 
one who has the application to study, powers of reflec- 
tion, and a sound, clear common sense.” 

Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula and 
South of France. 

Artsof War. By Baron Jomini. Translated from 
the French by Captains G. H. Mendell and W. P. Craig- 
hill, U. 8S. Army. 

Military Engineering. By D. H. Mahan. Part IL— 
Field Fortifications; Part Il—Permanent Fortifications. 
Illustrated by plates and plans. C. 








ROSECRANS AS A STRATEGIST. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Srr+ Asa soldier who had the honor of participating 
in the campaign, and not as a professed or attempted 
historian, I desire to tell the story briefly of the move- 
ments of the army under General Rosecrans, in a cam- 
paign that has been too generally overlooked. 

It is very doubtful whether the country fully realizes 
the strategic ability displayed by that officer, or appre- 
ciates as it should the campaign immediately preceding 
the battle of Chickamauga, overshadowed as it was by 
the subsequent great deeds of Sherman and Grunt, and 
almost of necessity neglected owing to General Rosecrans’ 
retirement. The result, however, was great in every 
point of view. It drove the enemy from nearly the 
whole of Middle and Eastern Tennessee, secured to us 
the uninterrupte1 use of important railway lines, opened 
up the Tennessee river from Florence to Chattanooga, re- 
lieved the oppressed and crushed-vut Unionists of East 
Tennessee, and more than all, gave to us Chattanooga, 
the strongest and most important point in the middle 
zone of operations 

It was an accepted and recognized fact that the occu- 
pation of that point as a base of operations and a great 
depot of supplies, controlling as it did three of the most 
important railroads in the Confederacy south of the 'Ten- 
nessee river, and from its peculiar position dominating 
the surrounding country, would bea blow which, vig- 
orously followed up, would be fatal to the hopes of the 
Rebellion in that section. A foothold south of the Ten- 
nessee, permanent in its character, threatened to bisect 
the Confederacy ; and the occupation of Chattanooga, as 
is now well known, almost completely neutralized the 
reserve forces of several of the States that had cast in 
their lot with rebellion, and effectually severed commu- 
nication between the East and the West, except by a 
long, uncertain, and circuitous route. 

The occupation of Chattanooga was the object of the 
campaign; and the attainment of that object made the 
march to Atlanta and the subsequent one to the sea pos- 
sible. Unless, therefore, I am mistaken in regard to the 
immense importance of this point, I certainly cannot be 
mistaken when_I say that, whatever may have been the 
verdict of the country in regard to Rosecrans’s failure at 
Chickamauga, he should receive full credit for this cam- 
paign so effectively carried out. The battle of Stone 

iver, fought December 31, 1862, a cold, dreary, dismal 
day—just such a day as taxes the endurance of the soldier 
to the utmost, and gives a good opportunity for that dis- 
play of magnificent “ pluck” common to the men of the 
Anglo-Saxon race—was the first opportunity we had to 
practically test the capacity and merits of General Rose- 
crans. It has become popular and eminently the proper 
thing to sneer at him; but we who were there know 
that, with the possible exception of one of Sheridan’s 
fights in the Valley of the Shenandoah, no battle of the 
war owes as much to the personal presence of the com- 
mander as this did. The fatiguing marches through 
mud and snow, the comfortless bivouacs, and the insuffi- 
cient supply of both rations and forage, made the pros- 
pect of a fight and the “end of it,” to us who served on 
foot, almost cheering. Constantly skirmishing for two 
days, at last the enemy stood at bay along the banks of 
Stone river in front of Murfreesboro, and the almost un- 
known stream, with the quiet Tennessee village, became 
istaste. 

Disastrous as a whole aa the first day’s fight w 
night found usreduced in numbers, but pt saneer 
the battle; and the hundreds of rebel dead quietly rest- 
ing in the dense cedar brakes, or dotting the surface of 
the trampled and blood-stained cotton-fields, told of the 
character of the struggle. History has told how we held 
on, and how Bragg retreated, leaving to us the battle- 
field, the dead and wounded, and the substantial fruits 
of victory. A long period of inaction followed upon our 
Occupation of Murfreesbero. Bragg, fortifying at Shel- 
ron and Tullahoma, and watching y 

railway leading to Chattanooga, quietly awaited devel- 


his line | three 


agente relieving the monotony of our life by occasion- 
silly beating up our quarters, and skirmishing with our 
outposts. We, in the mean time, were perfecting our- 
selves in drill and discipline, and rapidly becoming the 
formidable organization that on every subsequent battle- 
field from Chickamauga to the last fight at Bentonville, 
always faced the enemy cheerfully and willingly, and, 
although sometimes defeated, never disgraced or dis- 
honored. 

Many of the stay-at-home strategists, who, over their 
morning coffee or their midday toddy, satisfactorily set- 
tled the affairs of the nation and profoundly discussed 
the movements of great armies, howled at our delay in 
not moving, and some of the “ able correspondents ” who, 
snugly sheltered under the wing of some pet general offi- 
cer, acquired military knowledge sufficient to justify them 
in writing “personal recollections,” peculiar for nothing 
but personal vanity and false and unfair statements, sage- 
ly wrote as to what was the proper course the commanding 
general should pursue. e were also informed that one 
at that time high in authority at Washington, who had 
developed great but useless skill as an engineer in front 
of Corinth—“ that, and nothing more”—also urgently 
pressed a forward movement. The question whether we 
should or could have moved sooner is one that I am not 
qualified to discuss, much less determine. I can only 
point to the many disasters resulting from a premature 
“forward” in our own war, and to the generally received 
opinion that when a country has sufficient confidence in 
an officer to place the lives of its citizens and the honor 
of its flag in his hands, no consideration, short of a politi- 
cal one (I use the word in its broadest meaning, and not 
ina gigs sense) of paramount importance, should 
force him to unwillingly move upon the enemy. What- 
ever influences were brought to bear, the fact is that we 
did not move until the middle of June, and not then, I. 
imagine, until we were in such an advanced stage of 
preparation that General Rosecrans fully approved it. 

ven if I were in full possession of the details of the 
movements that followed, it would be tiresome to relate 
them. Generally, a feint was made ,upon Bragg’s front, 
while the bulk of our army was thrown, as rapidly as 
circumstances would permit, upon his right flank, 
threatening his line of retreat. For the first time in the 
history of our army at least, we were stripped for the 
march, and the destruction of articles heretofore consid- 
ered indispensable was immense. This reduction in the 
“impedimenta” of an army was in itself a triumph of 
no small itude ; for with our independent volunteer 
soldiery personal comfort at that stage of the war was 
largely consulted, and the reduction of transportation to 
less than one wagon to a company was considered simply 
infamous and tyrannical. Our advance had scarcely 
commenced when an unusual and remarkable rain set in, 
continuing for fourteen consecutive days, until the roads 
and screams became well-nigh impassable, and “soaked 
through” the normal condition of the soldier. The de- 
lays resulting from this state of affairs, in connection 
with the stubborn stands made at Hoover’s Gap and 
other points by his rear guard, resulting in sharp and 
bloody combats, enabled Bragg to escape total destruc- 
tion by avoiding battle. As it was, we picked up strag- 
glers, wounded men, wagons, abandoned gun-carriages, 
and other of the material that almost always are found 
in the wake of a retreating army. Notwithstanding all 
the great disadvantages we labored under and the moun- 
tainous character of the country through which we ope- 
rated, giving him an opportunity to make astand every 
few miles, the enemy had barely time to place the Ten- 
nessee river between him and the blue jackets, and we 
halted upon the banks of that stream, the first step toward 
the occupation of Chattanooga successfully taken. 

The demonstrations made along a front of perhaps a 
hundred miles in erder to deceive the enemy as to the 
point of crossing; the final crossing of a deep and wide 
river almost in the face of an enterprising enemy; the 
passage of the difficult mountain ranges, carrying the 
ammunition, rations, and forage for a great army, the 
heads of the different columns directed ever southward,con- 
stantly threatening the line of retreat ; the forced evacu- 
ation and peaceable eccupation of Chattanooga—the real 
objective of the campaign—stand unrivalled in the his- 
tory of our war, and can be studied with great profit by 
those who admire the strategy of war. Here General 
Rosecrans should have stopped. He had attained his 
object—th> jall-important one—Chattanooga, without 
scarcely shedding a drop of blood. The question whether 
the battle of Chickamauga could have been avoided is a 
profitless one to discuss; and certainly the question of 
ability to concentrate at Chattanooga without fighting, an 
open one. If, carried away by success, General 
crans either disobeyed a positive order or violated a fun- 
damental principle of the art of war, grievously has 
he suffered for it; and there is neither justice nor 
ram A in losing sight of his undoubted successes. 
“ He who never made blunders never made war;” and 
the test of success while popular is not always just. At 
all events, we held Chattanooga, and held it firmly, al- 
though on quarter rations, insufficiently clothed, and 
compelled to fight for every stick of firewood. Ouxce in 
our hands, it remained so until the end of the war; and 
the importance always attached to its occupation is satis- 
factory proof that its possession made the march to At- 
lanta, with the subsequent one to the sea, possible. 
Rosecrans gave us Chattanooga, and, had he done nothing 
else during the whole war, this in itself should have 
been sufficient to entitle him to the thanks of the whole 
country. FOURTEENTH CORPS. 
PiTTsBURGH, February 1, 1871. 








A PUZZLE FOR THE COMMISSARIES. 

To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal 

Srr: The solution of this problem will afford amuse- 
ment to our companions at the front who may read it for 
the first time. M. 0. L. L. U. 8. 

Two Arabs were about to take their noontide meal, 
one of whom had five loaves of bread and the other 
As came to their tent and demanded 





. tranger 
hospitality ; they shared the bread in equal portions to 





each, and when the traveller he left eight se- 

quins at the door of the tent. The first Arab took five 

and the other took three of the sequins; but becom- 

ing dissatisfied with that distribution, they opnenlod to 

“ cadi, poe distributed them ovrrectly. ‘hat was his 
ecision 








PAY OF ENLISTED MEN. 


CHARLES HARKINS, United States Army, first lieu- 
tenant Third Infantry, has addressed to Hon. Senator 
Wilson, Chairman of the Military Committee U.S. Senate, 
the following suggestions, which are well entitled to 
consideration : 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., January 29, 1871. 

Sm: I have the honor to invite your attention to the 
fact that, according to the existing law, the pay of the 
enlisted men of the Army will be reduced five dollars 
per month for each grade on the 15th of July, 1871, 
unless Congress deems additional legislation nec 
on this subject previous tothat time. In view of this 
fact, I would most respectfully submit for your consid- 
eration the following suggestions for regulating and 
permanently fixing the pay of the enlisted men of the 
Army, which, after careful study and close observation, I 
deem for the best interests‘of the service: 

According to the present system of payment the enlist- 
ed men are su to be paid every two months; it 
frequently happens that they do not receive their pay 
for four or six months, and in some cases a much 
time is permitted to elapse between their payments. 
men consequently are without money wherewith to 
Pp necessaries not furnished by the Government 
during the greater portion of this time, and are tlere- 
fore compelled to buy on credit such articles as 
need, from sutlers and traders, very often at exorbitant 
rates, and thus derive but little benefit from their pay, 
which they earn in most cases by hard service, Other 
evils arise from the present system, such asthe deser- 
tions, drunkenness, gambling, and other dissipations 
which follow for several days after pay-day at every 
military post. The most of the men are not accustomed 
to the use of money ; receiving what seems to them large 


sums excites them, and sometimes causes young men 
to run into excesses and commit crimes which they 
are severely punished. 


To correct these abuses, I would most respectfully re- 
commend that enlisted men be allowed a daily instead of 
a monthly pay, and to be paid tri-monthly by one of 
their company offivers, say the first lieutenant or second 
in rank, under the supervision of the captain or command- 
ing officer of the company. The officer designated as pay- 
master of each company to make timely estimates for f 
on the nearest,paymaster for one month at a time ; his es- 
timates to be approved by the commanding officer of the 
post or station, andthe pay to be as follows: ordnance 
sergeant, hospital steward, sergeant major, and quar- 
termaster sergeant, one dollar and fifty cents per day 
each ; first sergeants, one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
day; all other sergeants, one dollar per day ; corporal, 
seventy-five cents per day; artificer and wagoner, sixty 
cents per day ; private and musican, fifty cents per day 
each. And when any enlisted man is absent without 
leave, in confinement, on the sick report from diseases 
not contracted in the line of his duty, or other cause by 
which the Government is deprived of his service, to 
receive no pay therefor ; and that any enlisted man who, 
having served faithfully for twenty consecutive years, 
be pensioned for the remander of his life, to receive 
seventy-five per cent. of the pay he received at the time 
of his final discharge.’ This would be an inducement 
for good soldiers to remain in the service. According to 
the present law enlisted men have no hope of reward for 
long and faithful service; consequently but very few of 
the better class of soldiers re-enlist after having served 
one term. : 

These pensions could be paid from the fines inflicted 
on enlisted men by courte-martial, and the tax of twelve 
and one-half cents per month which is deducted from tho 
pay of all soldiers, without causing any additional ex- 
pense tothe Government. At present these fines and 
taxes are appropriated to the maintenance of the old 
Soldiers’ Home at Washington, D. C., from which but 
very few enlisted men derive any benefit. The pay of 
non-commissioned officers, as proposed, may seem too 
high. But if the responsible duties they are often called 
on to perform, owing to the scattered condition of our 
small Army, requiring ability and integrity, is taken 
into consideration, it will be found that men in civil 
life, for far less important service, receive more pay. I 
have known many instances where worthy privates have 
declined the acceptance of positions as non-commissioned 
officers for the reason that the difference in the present 
pay was not sufficient recompense for the responsibili- 
ties which they would incur. 

I would also recommend non-commissioned officers not 
to be appointed or promoted until after having passed @ 
satisfactory examination before a board of officers, and 
not to be reduced to the ranks unless by sentence of a 
general court-martial. Se 

The discipline of all military organizations depends to 
a certain extent on the character of its non-commissioned 
officers. By holding forth these inducements a better 
class of men could be obtained; at present it is very 
difficult to find a sufficient number of worthy privates to 
fill these positions. 

No additional expense tothe Government is recom- 
mended ; on the contrary, it would be a reduction, and in 
my opinion would greatly improve tone, 
and standing of the rank and file ofthe Army. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES Harkuss, First Lieutenant Second Infaatry. 





Tur order relieving Acting Assistant Surgeon H. 8. 
Kilbourne, U. 8. pon te —_— es ng te sill, L - 

d directing him to report in person medical di- 
parton enknanal the Missouri, at Fort Leavenworth, 





Kansas, was rescinded February 15, @ 
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ARDS OF FOUR THOUSAND YOUNG 

Ladies have been educated ot LINDEN HALL, litis, Leo 
easter County, Pa., since its foundation in 1794. The best refi er- 
enoes in every Sate 'and‘Tersitory inthe Union ean be given a 
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Re ORDNANCE WORKS; 
BEAR LANE, ites ay Ree , LONDON, 8. E., 


J. VAVASSEUR & CO. 
Manufacturers of Muzfle and Breech-Loading ast-Steel Guns, of 
Wrought-Jron Carri for Sea and Land Service, of all kinds of 
Projectiles, Fuses, and Urdnance Stores, of Electric and Percussion 
Torpedoes, and of Harvey’s 3ea Torpedoes. ° 


H. N. SQUIRE, 
pat 97 res STREET, New York, 


reliable Watches, fine Diamonds, and 
, and Sterling Silver _— 
IAMONDS A SPECIALTY. 


ARMY AND 7 Avy CommERcIAL AGENCY, 


Nos. 320 and 322 BROADWAY, 
(cor, Pearl street). 


P. O. box 3,047, New York, February 16, 1871. 
HE subscriber respectfully informs the officers of the Army 
and Navy, that having been recently retired from active ser- 
vice, he has opened in this city a Commercial Agency, which will be 
conducted exclusively in the interest of the Military and Naval 
service. The object of this Agency is to furnish officers and their 
commands with every description of Goods, Wares, and Merchan- 
dise to be obtained in the markets of this city, and the proprietor 
hopes by the exercise of energy and good judgment to establish for 
officers of the service a prompt and reliable medium of supply. 

Special attention will be given to the selection of Military and 
Naval Equipments, and entire satisfaction in this line will be 
guaranteed. 

Further particulars in regard to the character and design of this 
enterprise will be contained in the business circulars of the Agency 
now being prepared for distribution, and to which the attention of 
all ia respectfully invited. THOMAS H. NORTON, 

late Captain Eleventh U. 8. Infantry. 


RANSFER.—A SECOND LIEUTENANT OF IN- 
FANTRY, well up on the list and stationed at one of the 
most delightful ’ posts in Texas, desires to effect a transfer with an 
officer of similar rank, either in Cavalry or Aa ina regiment 
orvins east or north of Texas. Address 0. RMY AND Navy 
OURNAL. 


NY pinet LIEUTENANT OF CAVALRY, wish- 
Box 88 Nashville, Teane Infantry, will please address A, Lock 
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SECOND LIEUTENANT OF INFANTRY 
stationed at one of the best posts in the Department of Da- 

kota, wishes to effect a transfer, Address CA{SAR, Office Army 
AND Navy Jovrwan. 


To SFER—A CAPTAIN OF INFANTRY (white 
Fost Wises to rane well Lae on the list and stationed at a most desirable 


er into the artillery or cavalry. Address MI- 
Agmy AND Navy JouRNAL. 

WE hope the next Congress will, among its first 
measures, consider the subject of Army pay. By 
the present law the pay of the private will in July 
be lessened from sixteen to eleven dollars a month, 
and all other grades five dollars each. This law 
was made at a time when gold was at a very high 
premium, and when it was expected that prices 
would fall as gold fell. By its original limitation it 
expired a year ago, and was extended twelve months. 
But specie payments have not been resumed in the 
mean time, the few purchases which are possible to 
the soldier are as high as ever, and to cut down his 
pay one-third would be a very great injustice. It is 
useless to compare our service with that of other 
countries. It is true that in Francea soldier gets a 
- cent a day, but an engineer who wants $2,500 a year 
in the United States will take $100 there. The ex- 
penses of our soldiers are increased by the remote- 
ness of most of them from a market, and the conse- 
quent increased cost of what they buy. Fifteen 
dollars a month seems to us to be the least the soldier 
should receive. 

We print in another place a letter from an Army 
officer to Senator Witson, the best and most con- 
siderate friend the service has in Congress. It pro- 
poses daily pay, with trimonthly settlements, and a 
pension after twenty years’ service. These sugges- 
tions, we think, will meet with approval from all on 
the Army side. Of the other proposals we have not 


space to speak this week. 


THE managers of the New York agency of the 
St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company announce 
elsewhere that they have already obtained the one 
hundred names required to organize their Army 
and Navy branch. This scheme of life insurance is 
therefore fairly inaugurated; and officers of the 
Army and Navy will henceforth have the assurance 
that there is one company in which they will be 
exempt from the necessity of paying “a heavy tax 
for their commissions. 
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THE ARMY AND WEST POINT. 


| jprdubeed Congress, the press, and the politi- 
cians, West Point would seem to be coming to 
grief. Congressional committees investigate, recom- 
mend impracticabilities,harass discipline and instruc- 
tion, and give to the press they control the skirmish 
call and signal for attack. The press take up the 
inspiration, and, repeating the key-notes, give such 
variations as make general battle on—they know not 
orcare not what, if they gratify for the moment the 
unenlightened public and treat it to sensation. 
If it answers any partisan purpose, gives any politi- 
cal favorite gratification, and makes sale for a score 
or more of news-sheets, all is well. West Point 
must suffer, whether in the cause of the African ex- 
-| periment or the ill-judged class attempt to main- 
tain unimpaired the spirit of perfect truth and the 
unsuspected honor of the cadet. The right of Con- 
gress to make all laws “for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces ” is constitu- 
tional and plenary. The propriety and expediency, 
however, of its persevering and persistent intermed- 
dling with the administration under its laws of the 
discipline and domestic control of the Army and 
the West Point Academy, are more than doubtful. 
If West Point, as members of Congress assert, “ has 
outgrown its day of usefulness,” abolish it; if the 
Army is no longer a necessity to the country, dis- 
band it ; but do not make them the object of gene- 
ral “ buncombe,” and, in the absence of any great 
political controversy, fall upon institutions which 
legislation has placed outside of all political influ- 
ence. 

But it is not our purpose to disparage the action 
of Congress, to misconstrue its animus, or to infer 
any evil motive of its individual members. We 
choose rather to aacribe to it humanity of purpose 
and exalted promptings of duty. It is due to the 
representative intelligence at the Capitol to do so. 
Still it is our right to deal with public men, and ap- 
ply to their public acts the same scrutiny and fear- 
less criticism of motive and action by which we at- 
test and adjudge the world at large and resolve its 
purpose. And we believe it would be barely less fatal 
to our growth in wealth and commerce for Congress 
to abridge by legislation the use of telegraph, steam, 
and railroads than to continue its reduction of our 
Army and its vexatious attempts to subvert the 
Military Academy by hasty, ill-advised, and vicious 
legislation. 

Previous to the building of railroads and tele- 
graphs, the frontiers had their protection by the 
scattered troops that stood sentinel round all our 
borders and aided the slow advance of civilization 
westward. They then helped the bordermen in their 
enterprises that have’ cleared the way and laid the 
empire of the West, Now that railroads, telegraphs, 
and steam have followed and accelerated all the ac- 
tivities that within the past thirty years have added 
twenty States and Territories to the Union, with a 
population of 15,000,000, they alone protect and 
cover the vast mesh-work of track and wire from 
the upper lakes to the Pacific coast, and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the sources of the Colorado of the 
West. History tells us of no such offices ever before 





performed by anarmy. The service has been immi- 


nent in great perils, and is without a parallel in the 
magnitude of its hardships, privations, and toil. And 
yet Congress within the past year has illustrated its 
appreciation of such service by mustering out of the 
Army or retiring on parsimonious pay hundreds 
of the officers who have spent their lives on those 
borders, and stood by the old flag through Mexico 
to the halls of the Montezumas, through the Wilder 
ness to the Appomattox apple-tree, and marched 
with SHERMAN to the sea. 

Quitting the experiment on the Army, here epi 
tomized, we now come to the experiment on West 
Point. It commenced by sending colored cadets to be 
educated for commissions in the Army. The experi- 
ment in its nature is a dangerous one. It has no ele- 
ment in common with that of colored representation 
in Congress, or of colored education at Harvard, 
Yale, or in other universities, where the races can 
mingle in a common education, in common politics, 
without forcing the issue of common equality and 
social intercourse. Mr. REVELS in the Senate has 
his political rights and his status fixed bylaw. Col- 
ored students at Harvard and Yale have also their 
political positions and rights in education, under 
State laws and college rules. This is all. Their so- 
cial relations with students are not changed. It is 
still the unrestrained freedom of will of Senators 
whether they elect to bring Mr. REVELS into do- 
mestic and social relations with their families; and 
so of the students in Harvard or Yale, whether they 
invite the colored éves of these colleges to unre- 
strained social intercourse with their families, and 
open the way for intermarriage of the Anglo-Saxon 
and African races. There is no danger here. 
are not forcing a question that must be determined 
by experience and by laws of society, yet without 
root and undeveloped by any civilization that has 
yet been evolved. This problem is still as unresolved 
and as distant of solution as it was when the pro- 
clamation of freedom to the slave was made by Presi- 
dent LincoLN, and his emancipation forever fixed at 
the costly sacrifice of the blood of a half million of 
the loyal youth and manhood of the land. 

Colored cadets at West Point are not in these rela- 
tions to the white cadets there. The laws of the Army, 
the regulations of the Military Academy, and the 
very rudiments of discipline, fix unalterably the so- 
cial relation of cadets, and put the Anglo-Saxon 
and African on equality. They must sleep to- 
gether, mess together, room together, drill and 
march together, and associate together. This is 
forcing the social problem in the wrong place 
and by wrong means—the law. In the nature of 
things it is creating mischief, and must prove on 
trial damaging to the very purpose the friends of 
the African race intend to promote—the elevation 
of the colored race. 

Garrisons in the Army are constituted as commu- 
nities or families. When social relations among offi- 
cers are of the closest and most confidential intimacy, 
any disturbing element entering these relations is 
at once destructive of that harmony and agreement 
lying at the very foundation of discipline and mili- 
tary order. The soldiers mess and bunk together, 
and with them social differences would subvert all 
subordination and create irrepressible disorders and 
irregularities. These are patent facts, and they 
would seem to decide for the present, at least, the 
question of mixing white and colored soldiers or 
placing colored commissioned officers in command of 
white soltliers. Sift out the 30,000 troops now in 
our Army, and from them all not one company 
could be organized that would consent to be com- 
manded by a colored officer. And if among the 12,- 
000,000 of whites in the United States subject to 
military and militia laws one regiment could be en- 
listed that would cheerfully obey the orders of and 
consent to be commanded by a colored colonel, we 
are very greatly mistaken. 

The wives of officers, as a rule, are among the 
most highly cultivated, refined, and accomplished 
women of the land. Their refined and humanizing 
influence gives to garrison life all its charming 
fascination ; and on all our frontiers they share with 
their husbands their perils, and promote, wherever 
they go, that higher humanity of discipline, mixing 
mercy and love with the sterner justice and severity 
of martial and camp law. Where these women are, 
the common curses of garrison life—gambling, de- 





bauchery, profligacy, profanity, whiskey, quarrelling, 
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and jealousies—are not. Destroy garrison life as it 
is made by these self-sacrificing and true-hearted 
women, and you will effectually destroy the Army. 
But no more certain plan could be devised to effect 
this destruction than to send among them colored 
commissioned officers, introducing into garrisons 
their Dinahs and Phillises. 

Old officers of the Army have an excess of devo- 
tion for their “ Alma’Mater.” They grow stronger 


in their love as they grow older, and their martial |. 


love feels keenly every wound that loyal old mother 
receives through ignoble sons, or when she is smit- 
ten by envious enemies. It is not strange that she 
should have matriculated disloyal and unworthy 
sons, and yet the fact is historical that these excep- 
tions are of rare occurrence. The education of her 
graduates is laid in the strictest regard for candor, 
frankness, and perfect truth. If this genuine stamp 
of manhood cannot be impressed, then military edu- 
cation and military training are failures, and all 
military history is belied; for such history has been 
universal in its concurrent testimony to the veracity 
of martial-trained men. Does the king forget his re- 
gal crown? Does the soldier forget his parole of hon- 
or? Every official utterance, every official act of an 
Army officer is his parole of honor. It is the testi- 
mony of his manhood, his oath of honor, however 
expressed, for he can never make dalliance with 
truth. All administration of armies, all faith and 
loyalty in arms, all discipline and efficiency, take 
inspiration and life in the unsuspected and undoubt- 
ing truth of officers. This spirit pervades every 
department of the military education of cadets at 
West Point. It takes deep and imperishable hold 
of all brave natures and generous manhood in the 
young, and becomes the ruling motive in after life. 
* Congress will do well, then, to confine itself to its 
legitimate province of making laws, and leave the 
business of disciplining for offences in the Army un- 
der these laws to those who understand the Army 
spirit, and whose experience has better fitted them 
than Congress can be to adjudge the motive and de- 
gree of the mischief involved in specific acts, and 
to apply such correction as shall prevent future rep- 
etitions of the offences passed upon. 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


ONTRARY to the forecasting of the despatches, 

the French Assembly decided upon establishing 

@ provisional republic, with THIERS at its head. He 

had power to choose his own officers, and selected 
the following : 





JULES DUFAURE, Minister of Justice. 

JULES FAVRE, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

ERNEST PICARD, Minister of the Interior. 

JuLxEs Smon, Minister of Public Instruction. 

FEeL1x LAMBRECHT, Minister of Commerce. 

General LE FLo, Minister of War. 

Admiral PorHuAN, Minister of the Marine. 

A republican administration with THIERS, who 
is a conscientious royalist, at its head, may not prom- 
ise very well for the future of republicanism. in 
France ; butit cannot be doubted that it does prom- 
ise well for order and peace. Rejecting on one 
hand the men who claim to hold divine rights in fee 
simple, and on the other hand repressing those tur- 
bulent spirits who see freedom only in excess, the 
French people has given evidence of comprehending 
its situation and its necessities. Immediately upon 
the choice of a government and a ruler being made 
known, the representatives of England, Austria, and 
Italy officially visited President Turers, so that af- 
ter half a year’s struggle a French republic at length 
finds recognition from other powers. 

The first question was of course the question of 
peace, and the Assembly hastened to appoint a dele- 
gation composed of fifteen members to conduct the 
negotiations. It is reported in the despatches that 
the Germans are disposed to relent somewhat in 
their terms, looking to the establishment of an en- 
during peace rather than lay such burdens upon the 
conquered land as must exclude all future from the 
French people but a future of vengeance. The 
Germans, however, refused 10 extend the armis- 
tice till the Ist of March, but declared that if peace 
were not signed by noon, February 23, the armies 
should move again. The negotiations appear, how- 
ever, to have progressed satisfactorily, for it is an- 
nounced by a Paris paper that the treaty will be 
laid before the Assembly on Saturday, the armistice 
having been extended to Sunday. A rumor from 


Lille speaks of the neutralization of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. That, however, would be a stretch of gen- 
erosity not to be expected of the Germans. The 
despatches so far received seem to amount to just 
this: that the French and German negotiators have 
apparently found terms that they can agree upon, 
and which the Assembly will probably accept. 
The latest reports about the terms offered repre- 
sent that the Germans require Alsace, Lorraine, the 
cession of Nice, and the neutralization of Savoy. If 
this last provision is accomplished, France will be 
bounded on nearly every side by neutral States, 
Alsace and the Pyrenees being the only points of 
contact with powers uncontrolled by the combined 
governments of Europe. She will thus be in the 
tethers of neutrality, though her interior rage will 
remain unconstrained. That this will be a gain to 
Europe is undoubted; but what a change from the 
year when the arm of French power swept all Eu- 
rope from Paris to Moscow ! 

The French forces remaining in the field are re- 
ported at 360,000, as follows: with CHANZy, 120,000 
well equipped ; with FAIDHERBE, 135,000; at Cher- 
bourg, 70,000; at Havre, 40,000. Generals CHANZY 
and Briuot declared in the Assembly that a de- 
fensive war could be kept up if necessary, and it is 
probable that the French could make future opera- 
tions cost the Germans a good deal more than they 
would come to. The Germans seem determined to 
make the most of their opportunities, and levy con- 
tributions with unsparing hand. They have appa- 
rently decided to make sure of the payment of their 
indemnity by collecting it at the point of the bay- 
onet. 

No triumphal entry of Paris has taken place as 
yet, but it is reported that the Emperor WILLIAM is 
determined upon it, though almost everybody else 
fears the consequences. It is proposed to occupy 
all the houses on the route, and the line of progress 
will end at the Ecole Militaire instead of at the 
Tuileries. Little news comes from Paris. Letters 
do not come out, and only two papers have so far 
published communications from correspondents in 
the city. One adventurous correspondent, who went 
in at the risk of being mobbed and got out again by 
the might of impudence, writes that he found the 
city “thoroughly cowed and broken.” With this 
one exception Paris has been almost as quiet as if 
her capitulation had entombed her people. 

The Germans report that during the month of 
January the French lost 800 pieces of artillery and 
850,000 men. Of thé latter, CHANZY lost 25,000, 
RAYE 12,000, FAIDHERBE 11,000, BouRBAKI 30,000, 
the Army of Paris 150,000 ; and of the Army of the 
East 80,000 entered Switzerland. The loss of the 
Germans during the same month is put at only 10,- 
000. Altogether, the French prisoners taken in the 
war must amount to about 700,000. Extracts from 
a very singular letter written by TRocHv to the 
Liberté are given in the cable despatches. They are: 

“You ask what is the state of my feelings concern- 
ing the report gaining ground of the approaching 
entry into Paris of the German army. I give it 
frankly. After a four and a half months’ siege, 
after eight combats, after bombardment, and after a 
convention dictated by famine alone, the enemy 
owed Paris the honors of war. Public opinion de- 
manded this. 

“But the enemy wish to enter Paris, not having 
forced any point of the enceinte, nor taken by assault 
any singledetached fort, nor carried any exterior 
defence. If, under these circumstances, the enemy 
demands the possession of the city, he should bear 
the odium of the responsibility in case of violence. 

« As a speechless and solemn protestation, the gates 
should be shut, and let him open them with cannon. 
Disarmed Paris will not reply, and leave to the 
truth and justice of history the task of judging be- 
tween us.” 

It was feared that this might make trouble, for 
while TRocHU’s government was making guns and 
ammunition, the revolutionary radicals were mak- 
ing bombs, as it is reported that several thousand 
of them have been found. 








SUPERINTENDENT PITCHER and Colonel UpTron 
of the West Point Academy have very properly 
applied for a court-martial to decide upon their 
action in the late serious disturbances; their letter 
we will publish next week. In making this applica- 
tion theyJdo what is necessary to the future good 
feeling toward the Academy and sound discipline in 
the Army. Invaluable as the labors of Congress- 





men are in other matters, they do not shine in their 


management of the Military Academy; and were it 
not that the Army is put on its mettle by their con- 
tinual meddling, the institution would suffer serious- 
ly from their speech-making. 








THE President having recommended the abolition of 
the famous “ iron-clad oath,” a bill to that effect will be 
introduced, and there is a good prospect that it will pass 
and the people of the South be relieved from many of the 
annoyances they have suffered from. There were in the 
South at the time the Fifteenth Amendment was adopt- 
ed, as estimated by the late rebels themselves, about 250,- 
000 persons who came under its provisions. Of these 
about 10,000 have been relieved by Congress, and 40,000 
have died, leaving still in the South from 150,000 to 200,- 
000 who are not allowed to hold any office whatever. 
Then, by the law imposing the test oath, all persons who 
in any way aided the Rebellion were not allowed to 
hold office under the national Government. A late 
act relieves all of these, and they comprise at least 
four-fifths of the Southern people. 

The Senate committee has altered the soldiers’ home- 
stead bill by striking out the right to assign the privileges 
given by the bill, also tha right of disabled men to appoint. 
agents. The committee regard the provisions they have 
stricken out of the House bill as unwise, and of no real. 
benefit to the soldiers, since they would necessitate the 
issuing of over 2,000,600 land-warrants, which would 
never be worth to the soldiers the cost of procuring them,, 
because no land could be obtained with them except by 
actual settlement and at least two years’ residence. The 
President’s veto of a bill granting relief to certain naval 
contractors was sustained; and a bill precisely similar, 
but leaving out the clause objectionable to the President, 
was offered. The Committee on Territories is consider- 
ing a bill designed to flank Brigham Young by granting 
woman suffrage in the Territories. A joint resolution 
introduced by Senator Ross, giving the military res- 
ervation of Fort Harker to the State of Kansas, provides 
that “the lands and buildings thereon shall be forever 
held by-the State for the use and maintenance of an ex- 
perimental school for the cultivation of forest and fruit 
trees, and the propagation of a knowledge of tree culture, 
under such regulations as may be determined by the 
Legislature of the State.” The bill does not, however, 
take from the War Department or any military com- 
mander the control over the reservation for military pur- 
poses, whenever the public service shall demand it. 

The Senate having taken notice of the rumors in re- 
gard to the Tennessee so far as to call for a copy of the 
instructions given to her officers, the Secretary of the 
Navy replied that the ship was placed absolutely under 
the control of the commissioners. The most decided 
movement for the annexation of British territory which 
has been made for along time was a resolution offered 
by Senator Howard recommending the High Commission 
to provide for the annexation of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. An interesting debate on this question is expected. 

The House has finally come to a conclusion in reference 
to the West Point troubles. Mr. Johnson’s amendment, 
directing acourt of inquiry on the conduct of the officers 
of the Academy, wasagreed to without the yeas and’ 
nays, the vote on division being 85 to 52. The first res-. 
olution of the committee, directing the restoration of* 
Cadets Baird, Barnes, and Fleckinger, was agreed to 
without a division. The next vote was on the second 
resolution of the committee, directing the dismissal of 
the leaders and instigators of the first class and the 
court-martialling of the others. Agreed to—yeas, 113; 
nays, 89. The bill will not go to the Senate, as it is not a 
law, but merely a resolution expressing the sense of the 
House. The harbor appropriation bill was passed. Army 
officers will be pleased to learn that the Government saves 
$2,217,219 a year by General Logan’s bill establishing 
fixed pay. 

Of the thirteen regular appropriation bills, but two 
have finally passed both Houses—the pension bill and 
the Military Academy bill. Mr. Scofield has prepared a 
substitute for the Brooklyn Navy-yard bill, which he 
will offer when the bill next comes up, and which will 
probably be adopted as a satisfactory way of disposing of 
the question, and relieving the House from the debate 
about the respective merits of League Island and New 
London for a naval station. Mr. Scofield’s substitute 
proposes the appointment by the President of a mixed 
commission of Army and Navy officers to consider the 
subject and report to the next Congress. The commis 
sioners are to ascertain what the Brooklyn yard would 
probably sell for, and are to examine appropriate sites 
for a new yard, and estimate the cost of removal and of 
establishing a new yard. The propriety of removing the 
Marine Hospital is also to be reported upon by the com- 
mission. No action is to betaken by them other than 
to obtain the information necessary to enable Congress. 





to act more intelligently upon the subject next winter, 
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VOLUNTEER CAVALRY.—No. VI. 


THE LESSONS OF THE DECADB. 
BY A VOLUNTEER CAVALRYMARN. 
Entered according to act of in the yeur 1871, by W. 
C. & F. P. Church, io the office of the Librarian of Casson at Wash 
ington. 


LOGISTICS—FOOD—FORAGE. 


In the matter of food, nourishing enough to support 

the soldier, and light enough to enable him to carry 
several days’ allowance, there is much room for im- 
provement in our service. The United States ration is 
’ plentiful, sometimes too liberal, but it fails in porta- 
bility. Pork and hard tack, a pound and three-quarters 
a day, constitute our field ration, with a due proportion 
of coffee and sugar. It is very bulky and contains much 
waste matter. The best part of it is the coffee and sugar. 
The allowance of these is sufficient, with a very little ex- 
perience in their use; and a man can carry ten or twelve 
days of coffee rations without difficulty. But the prac 
tice in the Southern. army, of issuing flour instead of 
bread, made their rations much more portable. As it is, 
eight days’ rations of pork and hard tack is a very bulky 
mass, inconvenient to carry. Once or twice, when start- 
ing on raids, we had to load ourselves with that amount 
of food, to our great discomfort. Flour and other soft 
food makes much better rations than hard square bis- 
cuits, as regards portability. 

In this respect, as in the saving of ammunition, we 
may again tuke a lesson from the Prussian wars of this 
decade. They have introduced into warfare a new ele- 
ment in the ammunition business. So in logistics they 
have invented a sausage. Not an ordinary sausage, but 
one composed of pease meal and meat, chopped up to- 
gether, and containing in itself all the constituents of a 
full ration. These sausages are the requisite size and 
weight to make a meal; and their nutritive qualities 
are wonderful in proportion to their weight. If not per- 
fection, they are yet a move in the right direction. One 
great advantage of them is that tiey are very casily 
made, and that by their means a great deal of food other- 
wise wasted may be utilized; for they absorb fgt and 
lean, meal and flour. In fact, almost anything may le 
put into » sausage. Asingle chopping machine, follow- 
ing an army corps, would be able to keep up a full sup- 
ply of these rations; and for long expeditions the sau- 
sages are much better to pack and carry than hard tack 
and pork. 

The quality of the meat, whether it be beef, mutton, 
pork, or whatever else, is a matter of indifference ; as also 
whether pease meal, bean meal, corn meal, or flour, be the 
vehicle in which it is diffused. The economy seems to 
be in the prevention of all waste, the juices of the meat 
being absorbed by flour. The sausage may be roast- 
ed, fried, or cut open and the contents poured into water, 
making a thick soup or porridge. In the summer time 
the meat must be dried or salted to enable it to keep. 
In the winter no such precaution is necessary. 

This sausage has enabled the Prussian army to release 
from the duties of guarding communications many a 
man whose services were valuable at the front; and we 
cordially recommend it to our cavalry of the future, if 
our word may chance to be adjudged as of any value. 
Not that we desire to urge a mere wooden imitation 
of the German system. Imitation implies inferiority. 
But we submit that the principle of combining the two 
parts of the ration together is a good one, and tenda to 
prevent waste and economize weight. 

Tn regard to the carriage of rations, the experience of 
a single campaign is sufficient to decide one thing—that 
the haversack, as used in the United States Ai my, while 
very good perhaps for infantry, isa poor thing for cavalry. 
It is not nearly strong enough to stand the jolting of a 
trotting horse, and the shoulder-strap is continually 
giving way. Moreover, whatever the theory of the in- 
ventor and the War Department may be on tho subject, 
practically you cannot get a cavalry soldier to wear it 
over his shoulder. He will tie it to his horse, where it 
dangles, bimping and crashing, till the band gives way, 
and down comes the load. 

But our ready-witted men soon learned to provide 
themselves in a better manner. They used to t: ke the 
white’ inside bag of the haversack, and make of it a trio 

long narrow bags, one for coffee, one for sugar, one for 
salt. The pork they wrapped up in a piece of (old shel- 
ter tent, and strapped to the saddle-bow. The haver- 
sack, with the hard tack inside, was rolled up and 
strapped on the cantle above the grain bag, and the nose 
bag was utilized in the same manner. But, with the 
best management, the hard, square biscuits were very 
ugly things to carry, and it is for that reason that flour 
or meal is so far preferable. But the coffee ration is the 
best part of the whole. No one who has not been through 
the hardships of real campaigning can rightly appre- 
ciate the comfort of a cup of coffee to a weary soldier af- 
ter a hard day’s tramp. Coffee and a quiet pipe have 
done more te comfort our men on long raids than any- 


thing else; and if nothing elee in the way of provisions is 
carried on wheels, a single wagon laden with coffee and 
sugar will be found to amply repay the trouble of its 
guarding. Men can forage for everything except that. 

In the matter of forage there is one thing to be said. 
In the United States cavalry there is no provision made 
by which the men can carry three days’ grain. They 
did carry it repeatedly, but they had to provide the 
means themselves, and in a way far superior to the old- 
fashioned fo: age bags of European cavalry. . 

The same invaluable piece of old shelter tent came 
into play here; and a long, narrow bag was sewed up, 
which just held thirty pounds of grain, and then re- 
sembled an immense sausage. This was [strapped across 
the cantle of the saddle,exactly as the old valise, the 
centre strap being drawn tight enough to clear the bag 
from the horse’s back. By this method} we carried three 
days’ g:ain with comfort to man and horse; the load 
lightening every day, and the narrowness of the bag ren- 
dering it easily compressible into a tight, compact mass. 
Such a bag as this, made of stout canvas, would wear 
for years ;“and if a strip of leather or canvas were fasten- 
ed down one side longitudinally, with intervals between 
it and the bag to pass the straps of the cantles through, 
all danger of th: load’s slipping to one side or the other 
would be avoided. 


CARE OF HORSES. 


With regard to the question of forage, there is one 
thing to be said. In campaigning in a country where 
Indian corn is the staple horse feed, it is poor economy 
to send out car loads of oats for cavalry horses. When 
a raid comes, the animals have to live off the country ; 
and the change of food is very apt to “ heat the blood,” 
vulgarly speaking. In the winter time, when there is 
much mud, it predisposes the horses to “scratches” or 
“ grease heel,” and when once that breaks out on a winter 
raid, the horse has to be abandoned. 

The immense number of animals that were perforce 
left behind from this cause on Sheridan’s last raid, in 
March, 1865, almost exceeds belief. The author himself 
started from Winchester on an excellent horse, with a 
second pretty fair animal, led in the pack train; but 
both broke down dead lame on the second day after pass- 
ing Waynesboro, owing to the mud. While on the 
macadamized pike, up the valley, they went gallantly ; 
but the mud brought the feet of both of them into such 
fearful condition that they had to be left. And three- 
fourths of the lameness in these eases was due to the 
change of feed from oats tocorn, the latter being far 
more carbonaceous than the former, and therefore heating 
and predisposing to disease. 

Cavalry horses are liable to several ailments. The 
principal of these, in summer, are sore backs and a dis- 
ease known among cavalrymen as “the thumps.” 

The latter appears to be a species of heart disease, in- 
duced by long marching in hot weather. The sides 
palpitate suddenly at intervals, as if some one were giv- 
ing thumps to the animal (hence the name), often 
in perfect condition, and a splendid horse; and then all 
of a sudden he will drop dead in the road, without a 
moment’s warning. For “tho thumps” I know of no 
remedy but rest; and as that cannot be given on a raid, 
the poor beast generally dies. 

Still, an officer observing a horse in his troop afflicted 
with this disorder may often save his life, by ordering 
his rider to dismount aud lead him for a day. 

Bleeding from the mouth is often useful in this com- 
plaint. The same operation which is hurtful to a hu- 
man being is often of benefit to a horse, whose blood 
runs so much more rapidly than ours does, and half of 
whose disorders arise from overheating of the blood. 

If “the thumps” be a difficult thing toavoid, the same 
cannot be said of sore backs. 

With the McClellan saddle there is very little excuse 
for these. This saddle, if the requisite care is taken in 
its use, is one of the best in the world, after the Mexican 
and Texan. If the blankets are kept smooth, and the 
load on the saddle carefully adjusted, so as not to chafe, 
there need be no sore backs with this saddle. Should 
one commence, however, there is nothing in the world to 
cure it like plenty of warm water and castile soap. 
“ Cleanliness is next to godliness” in wounds, 

I have found that a piece of coarse gunny bagging, 
laid under the blankets, will generally effect a cure in 
sore backs, even while marching. The remedy is well 
known among the old regular cavalry on the plains, 
and I have been surprised at its efficacy. The reason 
would seem to be that it keeps the harsh woollen fibres 
of the blanket from aggrevating the old sore, and allows 
it to heal. 

With regard to the cure of scratches or grease-heel, it is 


out when on a long raid in wet muddy roads. If lying 
in camp, and with any means of securing a dry stable, 
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are the golden remedy ; and if the animal is standing in 
a dry place, it is well to bandage the pastern, between 
the times of washing, with a rag greased on the inside. 
It keeps out dust and dirt, and preserves the scab soft 
and pliable, while the new skin forms. 

But if its cure on a march in muddy weather is diffi- 
cult, its prevention is not so. “Scratches” in horses are 
a form of disease similar to chilblains and chaps on the 
human frame. They are prevented by warmth, dryness, 
and oiling or greasing the skin. 

When a long march in the mud has been executed, 
if the horses are left standing out all night, whether 
their legs are clean or not, they will get cold. If you 
feel a horse’s legs towards morning, they will generally 
be found cold. A long continuance of cold wet feet and 
legs always induces scratches. When a man goes out 
and gets wet, he comes in and changes his clothes, and 
puts on dry stockings, if he can. His horse can procure 
the same comforts with perfect ease, if his master knows 
enough to give them to him. A slip of old blanket 
made into a bandage, and carefully and closely rolled 
around the legs, beginning at the pastern, will save every 
horse’s heels from scratches. Four such strips, warmed 
and dried at the fire, will put such comfort into the ani- 
mal as to enable him to go through a mud raid unharm- 
ed. They weigh little or nothing, and are easily car- 
ried. With these, and a strong horse cover, weighing 
about ten pounds, a horse can go through a winter cam- 
paign without danger. The extra weight is paid for in 
warmth and consequent strength to the animal. 

The heels and pasterns should be often hand-rubbed 
after cleaning, and a little grease rubbed in every now 
and then. Such a plan will save the whole force from 
scratches, if the use of bandages is combined therewith. 
We have touched but lightly on the most general 
troubles with cavalry horses. The animal in a state of 


surgeon, a being very much needed in our cavalry of the 
future. But sore backs and scratches are so common, and 
so easily avoided, that we have mentioned them. The 
latter may be always prevented by careful cleaning and 
dry night quarters. Ifa general officer quarters his 
men for the night in mud holes, he has only himself to 
blame for his horses’ falling lame. 

If our cavalry of the future is recruited from among 
men owning and riding their own horses, there will be 
little trouble on the score of cleanliness. Every man 
who knows anything about horse care is aware that a 
good cleaning is almost as good as a meal to a horse, 
and that no horse kept in confinement will grow fat on 
nothing but food, unless he has therewith a liberal sup- 
ply of currycomb and brush. 

But if recruited as in the last war, the horses will 
have to be looked after most carefully by the officers, or 
the men will neglect them. Stable duty is perhaps the 
most necessary, a8 it is the most disagreeable part of a 
cavalry officers’ duty. And the manner of saddling de- 
mands equal care. Careless saddling is the fruitful 
cause of sore backs. A wrinkle in a blanket, a strap 
getting under it, will start a core hard to heal. 








WRECK OF THE SAGINAW. 


THE Pacific Commercial Advertiser of Honolulu gives 
the following account of the wreck of the Saginaw, which 
is interesting, though the remarks with which it is ac- 
companied on the value of the Midway Island harbor 
are evidently influenced by Hawaiian prejudices: 
On the 14th of May the Saginaw sailed for Honolulu, 
and up to the date of her loss—October 29—had made 
four trips to and from Midway Island. On her last 
return from Honolulu Captain Sicard brought orders to 
the working party to discontinue operations, as the ap- 
predee (50,54 000) had been exhausted. After toiling 
laboriously and aaa whenever the weather and 
health of the men permitted, under water and in boats 
and scows, for six months, using large quantities of 
powder and fuse, they had excavated a channel near the 
centre of the cut about fifteen feet wide and 450 feet in 
length, and the $50,000 was expended and the work 
brought to a stop. 

Having taken on board the working party and their ma- 
terials on Friday (traditionally unlucky for sszilors), the 
Saginaw left Midway Island for San Francisco. It was 
determined, however, to visit Ocean Island, about forty- 
eight miles to the west, where it was possible that some 
vessel might have been wrecked. It was upon this 
isJand that the British ship Gledstanes was wrecked in 
1837 and the American ship Parker in September, 1842. 
The crew of the latter ship were taken from the island 
in May, 1843. But the Saginaw on her humane mission 
became herself a wreck. The wind was fair and the en- 

gines were running slowly, and it was expected that 
they would be near the island about four o’clock in the 
morning. At half-past two the engines were stopped 
entirely. At half-past three the man on the lookout 
reported that he saw rinnisihdeg ahead which he thought 
breakers. 


a difficult, almost impossible task, if the disease breaks | to be 


The order was given immediately to back the engines, 
which was done, and continued for about ten minutes, 





it is a different matter 


when the wheels refused to move, the difficulty being 


| evidently thatsome of the steam connections were broken. 
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In this, as in sore backs, castile soap and warm water 


worse disease belongs to the province of the veterinary ~ 
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ing this time the topsails were still set, and could 
not be got in before she struck. When the breakers 
were reported and the engines backed, the men were 
sent aloft to furl the topsails; but bie were not gotin 
soon enough to prevent their giving the ship more ead. | 
way than the engines, with the steam they had, could | 
counteract. There were sixteen pounds of steam when | 
the engines were first backed and the fires were banked. 
Steam was used down to seven pounds; but in the mean 
time the fires were opened, and at the time the vessel 
became finally fast on the rocks the steam was rising. 
The topsails were all the sail she was carrying at the 
time of striking, the foretopsail being only clewed up. 
Shortly after striking forward the ship swung round 
broadside on, and huge breakers were pounding at her 
bow and starboard side. As the engine ceased working 
she struck under the fire room, raising the fire-room 
plates and the starboard boiler. 

The water came in in torrents, and in a few moments 
was up to the grate bars. Every wave that struck the 
ship threatened to break her to pieces. The smoke- 
stack went over the side, and the ship gradually careen- 
ed over to port, toward the reef. She was being lifted 
bodily upon the rocks, and in a little time the after part 
of the vessel was above the water level, so that the men 
could climb directly from the ship to the rocks without 
danger. «At one time the order was given to clear away 
the boats, and some one let go the after fall of the launch, 
hoisted on the starboard side of the quarter-deck. The 
order having been countermanded, the launch remained 
with her stern lowered some six feet, and all the gripes 
cut. Inashort time she was carried away, davits and 
all. Gangs went to work at once to get provisions out 
of the fore and main holds. Nota great deal was ob- 
tained from the fore hold, as the forward part of the vessel 
was not on the rocks, as was the after part, and the hold 
was full of water. This was before daylight. When day 
broke, an island appeare’ less than a mile from the ship, 
surrounded by the reef. This was Ocean Island, to 
which the Saginaw had come in search of shipwrecked 
people, and they were undoubtedly found in the persons 
of her own crow. 

As soon as it was light the boats were got out and 
taken over the reef to the lagoon, with little or no dam- 
age. The ship was evidently going to break up some- 
where near the engine, as the forward portion of her 
had already much greater heel than the after, and the 
deck was to a considerable extent broken up. The 
water was nearly up to the hatches. Lines of men were 
formed to carry the provisions that had been saved to 
the boats. About seven or eight o’clock the ship labored 
so much that the mainmast was ordered to be cut away. 
The heel of the vessel was such tuat the mast broke 
short off to the deck with simply cutting the shrouds on 
the starboard side, the mast falling so as to make agang- 
way to the reef, and so remained until the vessel finally 
broke up. In ashort time the forward part of the ship 
separated, as it had threatened, just forward of the en- 
ines, and swung around against the reef. The mast 

fell, and very soon that part of the ship lost all resem- 
blance to what it had been. Very fortunately a good 
portion of the provisions were in the after hold and 
could be got at with comparative ease. The day was 
spent in saving and conyeying to the island what pro- 
visions, sails, tools, etc., could be got at. But few arti- 
cles of clothing were saved, and with great difficulty. 
To add to the disagreeable character of the situation, 
many of the men became utterly unable to work on ac- 
count of drink. In clearing out the hold they discovered 
the wine lockers in the ward-room, and had helped 
themselves, and, although there was nothing in it 
stronger than ale and claret, on men who are debarred 
from all liquors, and who were fasting, the effect was 
soon apparent. 

At five o’clock P. M. word was passed to abandon the 
ship. All hands accordingly went on shore. The dam- 
aged provisions were spread out on awnings and such 
sails as could be got at. Much of the bread had been 
placed in bags, and the wash of the sea rushing through 
the holes in the ship’s sides had reduced it to a mere 
pulp, such as to be absolutely uneatable, except to peo- 
ple in danger of starvation. The bread in boxes fared 
better, since it was kept in shape, and was not so thor- 
oughly saturated. Much of the beef and pork was 
broken out of the barrels, and everything was adrift. 
On getting to the shore, tired, wet, and hungry, after 
twenty-four hours of fasting and fourteen of severe labor, 
no one felt any ambition to provide for a shelter, but sunk 
to rest in the sand. 

During the afternoon a party had been in search of 
fresh water, but had found none. Streams or springs 
were not expected, but it was thought that by digging 
fresh water might be obtained. But this first attempt 
was a failure. As the sun went down on the shi 
wrecked company “on a lone, barren isle,” all han 
were piped to supper. Half a cupful of water from 
the scanty stock saved from the ship, half a cake of 
hard bread, and a couple of ounces of raw pork consti- 
tuted the allowance per man. The officers, fifteen ‘in 
number, fared questionably better, for they had a small 
leg of mutton, which, having been kept too long in a 
warm climate, was tainted, and had an “ancient and 
fish-like smell.” Some chickens, turkeys, and sheep 
as were saved were turned loose on the island. It 
was necessary to put all hands—ninety-three souls—at 
once on short allowance, for it was uncertain what sup- 
plies the island might afford, and a long period might 
elapse before they were relieved. ‘ After the frugal sup- 
per, those who were fortunate enough to have saved to- 
baoco divided, and, after a smoke, as cheerfully as the 
circumstances would allow, all settled their wearied 
bodies among the bushes to sleep or to ponder over the 
events of the day and to speculate on the prospects ahead. 

It was, in truth, a remarkable shipwreck. The night 
had been clear starlight with a moderate breeze. C) 
ship was heading direct for an island whose position and 
distance—and that a short one—were known approxi- 
mately, if not precisely. She was making not over two 


above water, and on which the breakers were dashing 
furiously. The presence of a strong current is the only 
hypothesis in explanation. The fact that the ship’s 
stern went up high and dry on the reef, so that the most 
iniportant stores and the boats were saved, was also a 
remarkable one. And last, not least, the recollestion 
that no lives were lost gave occasion for thankfulness 
and wonder. One man, a marine, who was intoxicated, 
had a narrow escape. He fell, or rather walked over- 
board, right through the break where the vessel had 
parted. He was picked up with difficulty. 

The next day was occupied in securing whatever 
could be got from the wreck, and digging on the island 
for water. None was found that was much different in 
taste from the water of the ocean. One well only af- 
forded very brackish and bitter-tasting water, which a 
few could drink without disagreeable effects, while oth- 
ers had to avoid it wholly or suffer. Supper consisted 
of a piece of bread and stewed turtle. So they lay down 
to rest again in discomfort. Some had obtained mat- 
tresses and blankets from the wreck, but they were all 
wet. They had got ashore a small stationary boiler be- 
longing to the contractor’s party. This was put up on 
Monday, the third day after landing, as a distiller, and 
to the great joy of all hands it succeeded admirably in 
producing fresh water from salt. Fearful of disaster to 
this invaluable distiller, a watch was set over it, consist- 
ing of three of the ship’s engineers and three seamen, 
who took turns in tending it while in operation. Tents 
were put up for shelter and messes formed, and the 
camp began to assume as much the appearance of com- 
fort as possible under the circumstances. From this 
time forward until the arrival of the Kilauea, the same 
routine was gone through with daily of working on the 
boats, with a view to visiting Midway Island. 

Every Sunday morning all hands were mustered and 
divine service was held. On the 18th of November the 
captain’s gig, which had been raised upen deck and 
thoroughly fitted for the purpose, sailed from the island 
for Honolulu for assistance, with a crew of four men, 
under the command of the executive officer of the ship, 
the lamented Lieutenant Talbot. In our issue of Janu- 
ary 4 we printed in full the account of the voyage of 
1,100 miles in that small boat, which‘ended so disastrous- 
ly to four out of the five who left the island in her. 
After her departure the work was vigorously carried on 
of building # boat in which to visit Midway, to be forty 
feet long. 

The long continuance of a diet of animal food—all 
the vegetables served out being one-half of a decayed po- 
tato per diem for cach man—began to tell upon the 
health of the people, and diarrhoea was prevalent. Med- 
icines were scarce, but quiet and a few days’ abstinence 
from seal meat, turtle, eté., served to effect a cure. On 
the 8th of December quarter rations of beans were served 
out. Fresh fish were caught, but were far from plenti- 
ful. December 23, the bread ration was two ounces per 
man; 29th, one ounce of flour and one ounce of beans 
on alternate days, with a small piece of sea gull or seal 
twice a day, varied occasionally with turtle, which were 
beginning to get scarce. With oneof the spars a look- 
out was set up, surmounted by a flag-staff, on which was 
hoisted the colors, Union down, in order to attract the 
attention of any passing vessel. December 22, 28, and 
24, there was a heavy gale from the westward, with a 
high tide and heavy surf, which damage1 the boats 
somewhat. November 2, the captain, with two boats’ 
crews, was out picking up driftwood from the wreck, 
wher a westerly gale came on, and they were obliged to 
spend the night on a sand spit in a cold rain. Without 
a shelter, they adopted the expedient of digging holes in 
the sand and burying themselves init. They got safely 
back to camp the next morning, in a sad plight however. 

Their anxiety about a.supply of fresh water was now 
past, for the rainy season had set in, and a hole was 
found which afforded a good supply of palatable water. 
Life can be sustained for an indefinite period on scanty 
supplies of the poorest kinds of food, but water is an ab- 
solute necessity. The sea birds called “ goneys” by sea- 
men were not very plenty, and the number taken was 
limited to eight per diem. No shooting was allowed for 
fear of frightening the game away from the island, and 
the plan was to decapitate them with swords, which 
was an easy job, as the birds were tame. One swift cut, 
and the goney made no sign. Eight birds, the size of a 
chicken when plucked, served for ninety-three ‘en. 
Occasionally an egg was found, five inches by three in 
size, and these were treasured as delicacies, and shared 
equally in the mess, each person getting a taste. The 
laying season had not yet commenced. 

November 11 there was an excitement in the camp in 
the evening. The carpenter, who had been strolling 
along the beach, ran in quite out of breath, and an- 
nounced that he had seen the light of a vessel in the offing. 
The idea was a plausible one, as the China-bound steamer 
would be passing about that date. But after all hands 
had turned out to look at the lights, it turned out to be 
a star just rising and hidden now and then by the swell 
of the sea. 

After the sailing of the gig on the 18th of November, 
the thoughts of the exiles dwelt upon the voyage of the 
boat, and they followed her in imagination, over the 
waste of waters, and speculated upon how long it would 
be before help would come. Counting day after day, 
and saying each night to each other, “ The gig is so many 
days out to-day,” and working silently on the boats, the 
time wore monotonously away. Occasionally of an even- 
ing, after an unusually good supper of fish—the near- 
est approach they had to a full meal—animal spirits 
would rise, and songs and story-telling enlivened the 
hour. It is not surprising, however, that the songs and 
stories generally ran upon the subject of good eating. 
Bp to December 11 they had killed and eaten seventy- 
five seals and 1,200 “goneys.” Christmas day—merry 
Christmas—is passed over in the day’s journal with the 
simple remark, “ Uniform ration.” January comes on 
and the gig has been absent over six weeks. Many are 
getting despondent, giving her up for lost, while others 





and a half to three knots, yet she ran directly, without 
any particular lack of on a reef which was 





simply complain of hunger, and work patiently on the 
second cutter, which is about finished. But work pro- 
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gresses slowly, for men cannot work very briskly on 
empty stomachs. 

Atlength, on the afternoon of the 8d of January, 
the carpenter, at work on the beat (he was en- 
couraged to work by double, «. ¢., half rations), raised 
his head to wipe the perspiration from his face, when he 
saw a biack smoke in the offing. Hardly daring- to 
trust his eyes, he stooped again to his work, but with a 
beating heart. Soon looking again toseaward, he felt 
sure that what he saw was the smoke of asteamer, and 
then he shouted. Inaninstant the camp was in com- 
motion. Very soon the vessel came in sight, the Kilauea, 
and the Hawaiian flag at her masthead seemed to those 
ae renee half-clothed mariners “a rainbow in the 
skies.” 

How the steamer took them all on board the next day, 
how they bade farewell to the barren spot where they 
had spent so many dreary waiting days, and sailed away 
for Honelulu, faring sumptuously on the generous supplies 
sent for their use—all these circumstances have been 
mentioned before in these columns. 

And so ends the history of the attempt to make a har- 
bor and a coaling station at Midway Island. The result 
has been the loss of four lives and a fine vessel-of-war, 
the sinking of $50,000, and months of hardship and priva- 
tion, and nothing accomplished. 


THE BRITISH PURCHASE SYSTEM. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, member of Parliament, has lately oc- 
cupied a prominent place among the amature reformers 
of the British military service, and is also foremost among 
those who speak “right out.” The first ingredient in 
the panacea he proposes for the relief of British prestige 
is the removal of the Duke of Cambridge, commander-in- 
chief. The necessity of that step appears to be generally 
felt in England. Mr. Trevelyan in a recent speech at~ 
tacked him for his defence of the purchase system, and © 
gave the following vigorous exposition of the working of 
that system : 

In the Prussiaa army of 600,000 men the officers were 
12,600; but in the English army, the number of which 
they had heard so often lately that probably they were 
sick of it, there were only 2, officers less. The cause 
of this was the gross inefficiency of the purchase officers. 
After referring to the excessive number of officers in the 
English army as compared with those in foreign armies, 
Mr. Trevelyan said that the great cause of expense was 
not the sums paid to officers serving, but the sums that 
had to be paid to officers to compensate them for the 
losses they underwent by the purchase system. The 
number of officers who were unable to sell out, and of 
those who died and whose widows were consequently 
thrown upon the world, was so great that for the 200 
years the system had lasted, a great system of compen- 
sation for losses by purchase had started up under the 
name of half-pay, widows’ pensions, payments to gener- 
als and honorary colonels, and payments for distinguish- 
ed services. No less than £338,000 a year was paid in 
half-pay, and the principal use of that was to enable men 
to be promoted who could not afford the purchase, and to 
facilitate the system of purchase and compensate for it: 
In the Indian army there was no purchase, and out of 7,- 
000 officers only 404 were on half-pay; but out of our 10,-. 
000 officers there were in one year 2,861 on half-pay. 
That was to say, those were the men who were ruined 
through the purchase system and had to be provided for. 
We paid £73,000 to generals whether they were employ- 
ed or not, and we were obliged to have a great number 
—no less than 234, though only 42 were actively employ- 
ed. We paid £162,500 a year in honorary coloneici 
and the money was said to be for pensions, but it was re- 
ally jobs. A few got money who ought to have pensions, 
but the majority got it by favor. 

The truth was, that a sinecure post was not the way 
to pay aman. What they ought to do was to fix the 
number of officers at the number that was wanted, to. 
pay them fully for their services,and when they had 
served a certain time to pay them a pension in propor-. 
tion to the time served and to theirincome. To widows. 
£155,000 a year was paid, and in many cases it was a 
very proper thing, but in other cases the ladies were the 
widows of men well off For distinguished services 
£27,000 a year was paid; but it was tot all paid, as it 
should be, to old and meritorious officers, but to men 
having influence and connections. £40,000 a year was 
paid to army agents—the bankers of the army—for whom 
there was no necessity. They were in great favor at the 
Horse Guards, and up to quite recently it was thought 
as much as the position of a cabinet minister was worth 
to say anything against those agents. They were men 
who, when called to give evidence before commissioners 
appointed to examine into army matters, had—as if they 
were thieves giving evidence against each other—to have 
it stipulated that what they said would not be used 
against them. Of the £40,000, £30,000 went to one firm. 
The system was a dirty one, and it was a blot and a dis 
grace to a Liberal Parliament to have been ten yeare 
under the guidance of a Liberal Government without 
having done away with it. After remarking that the 
people should see that the militia was properly officered 
by responsible military officers, and that the troops 
vided should be real troops officered by real officers, Mr. 
Trevelyan said two principal points to be insisted on 
were abolition of the purchase system and of the Horse 
Guards. Referring to the recent statement made at Man- 
chester by Lord Derby, to the effect that the royal fami- 
ly had only two or three military posts open to th 
and that it was very doubtful whether those posts would 
long remain open to them, Mr. Trevelyan said he won- 
dered that his lordship’s remarks had not been taken noe 
tice of in high quarters. 


Surenon G. Perin, U.S. Army, is announced as med- 
ent of the Missouri, relievy- 
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“THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Tax Tarteenta’s Recerrion.—Immediately in the 
wake of the brilliant Charity ball at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music came the equally brilliant military and civic an- 
nual reception of the famous Thirteenth regiment, a com- 
mand whose record for general perfection in military evolu- 
tions is of the best, and whose generous hospitality at all 
times and under all circumstances is rarely equalled. The 
annual reception of Brooklyn’s most prominent regiments, 
the Thirteenth and Twenty-third, have for a number of years 
past been among the chief attraction the winter offered to ball- 
goers. A military ball, under most circumstances, is certainly 
more attractive than a simply civil one, for the reason that 
brilliant uniforms, trappings, and all the paraphernalia of 
soldier’s equipments add much to the effect of _an assembly, 
and happily diversify the sombre black coats and white ties 
of the non-military attendants, moreover the emblems of war 
have especial attraction for ladies, and elevate an ordinary 
mortal in their eyes up into the regions of heroic romance. 

The Thirteenth’s this year again led the van among mili- 

rtary receptions of Brooklyn, this reception eclipsing in its 
_general appointments any other military ball undertaking 
fin that city. The interior of the Academy in its general 
‘decorations was simple, yet more effective than ever, the 
ymain feature being the covering of the lobbies and floor for 
dancing with a bright and handsome medallion-patterned 
welvet carpet. The elegant and comfortable effect of this 
addition, aside from its usefulness in preserving unsullied 
from contact with a waxed and dirty floor the unusual ele- 
gant toilets of the ladies, forcibly impressed every one. The 


- wear of the stage where the orchestra for dancing music was 


stationed offered a handsome conservatory view, and along 
its front were stacks of arms and other military insignus 
Pending from the ceiling of the stage was a massive chande- 
Mer, handsomely festooned with bunting, the many lights 
shedding a mellow yet brilliant flood of light on the scene 
below. Immediately in front of the stage, pending from the 
ceiling, were gas jets bearing the words ‘‘ Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, N. G.,” surmounted by the new and handsome regi- 
mental coat of arms. The proscenium boxes were sparingly 
and gracefully festooned with bunting, and prominent on 
either side were hung the life-like portraits of the recent com- 
mandants of the gallant regiment. At regular ‘intervals 
around the dress circle were hung ornamented cages con- 
taining singing birds, which vied with the orchestra in 
making the ball room resound with music. The assemblage, 
as usual at these large gatherings, was late in reaching the 
Academy, and it was fully 10 o’clock before the full tide 
\really set in. . 
At this hour, and at the finale of several choi lecti 


standard thanthe old one. The new armory is eligible in 
location and convenient in appointments. Too much credit 
eannot be bestowed upon Colonel Ward for his skilful manage. 
ment in engineering the movement which has secured this 
fine home for the Twelfth. He has given not only time but 
money and influence. So situated, and with one of the finest 
‘* fields’? in the National Guard, the Twelfth ought to win 
for itself a celebrity which but few organizations obtain in 
the State service. 


The ceremony of inauguration of the new armory was 
pleasing and informal. It consisted of a concert by the 
regimental band, under the leadership of Professor Otto, the 
whole affuir terminating with a social dance, which was kept 
up long after midnight, to the evident enjoyment of the vast 
number of persons in attendance. During the evening the 
special guests of the regiment were handsomely entertained 
at Parker's, near by, a plentiful supply of delicious viands 
having been provided, which were discussed with much avid- 
ity by the :nany present. The following description of the 
new “Lome”? of the regiment will befound interesiing: The 
building was formerly known as the Everett Rooms, but they 
have been greatly altered and adapted to their present pur - 
poses. The entrance, which as heretofore is from Broad- 
way side, is ample, and the main drill-room is reached by 
ascending scarcely a dozen steps, giving this unusual advan- 
tage over the majority of our city armories. 

The large drill-room on Thirty-fourth street is 125 by 37 
feetinsize. A large arm case is erected at the east end, 
with ten company quartermaster closets under the musket 
racks. A handsome black walnut color case stands on the 
left of the entrance to the large drill room. Beyond it a 
door leads tu quartermaster’s room. One hundred and seventy 
black walnut lockers run around the large drill-room, which 
answer also for seats. The room is lighted by seven four- 
light chandeliers, and the windows are concealed by lavender 
paper muslin shades. The double doors at the entrance of 
this room have each two cut-glass panels in upper parts, with 
“‘ Twelfth Infantry, National Guard S. N. Y.,”’? handsomely 
scrolled upon them. Theshort corridor at the head of the 
staircase leads southward to the small drill-room, which 
room has double doors at entrance with glass panels, with 
‘Independence Guard, 1847,” cut upon thew. Going to- 
wards the small drill room, first door on the right, beyond 
stairs from street, opens into band and drum corps room, 
which is fitted up with’ black walnut lockers, and walnut and 
Georgia pinefloor. The door on the left opens into reception 
room, with similar floor and washstand, and the door beyond 
leads into armorer’s wozkshop. The small drill-room’s ceil- 
ing is rather low (9 feet 6 inches). It has arm racks on south 
side of roo m, and in recess on the left of entrance jockers 
are placed on each side between windows. The staircase, 





.ot the promenade music, rendered by the orchestra in the 
upper circle, Colonel Mason, the regimental commandant, 
Jed off in the promenade, followed rapidly by hundreds of 
@legantly-dressed couples. As the floor filled and the vast 
assemblage moved over the handsomely-carpeted floor, in 
graceful windings, the scene, as viewed from the upper gal- 
leries, was really enchanting; the bright uniforms and 
aombre dress suits happily commingling with the rich and 
varied-hued toilets of the ladies. Dancing was soon in full 
away, the floor continuing well filled until the exciting gallop 
closed one of the most delightful military receptions ever 
given in Brooklyn. The Academy was filled almost to re- 
pletion, yet was free from confusion, everything apparently 
gliding smoothly and uninterruptedly under the management 
of efficient committees. Distinguished guests, military and 
civic, National Guard and Regular, were numerous, and the 
attentions offered were in keeping with the well-known hos- 
pitality of this gallant organization. In conclusion, let us 
say that the participants were most select, the ladies never 
fairer, the decwrations elegant, the direction admirable, the 
courtesy of the regiment constant; and, finally, the recep- 
tion a pecuniary and marked success from beginning to end 
—and what greater commendation could be wished? 


Tur Twetrta’s New Armory.—On the evening of the 
17th instant this conspicuous regiment of the First division 
took additional steps toward rendering its name still more 
prominent by ‘nviting its friends to inspect its new armory, 
finely located at the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth street. The Twelfth for years past has been 
rapidly acquiring # reputation among the regiments of the 
National Guard for general excellence ; and no one officer has 
devoted more time and means toward perfecting his com- 
mand in drill or raising its general standard than Colonel 
John Ward, thecommandant of the regiment. The associa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Independence Guard,’’ as the Twelfth is aptly 
designated, was in former years such as few National Guard 
organisations can boast of. In its ranks were many men who 
at the present time occupy prominent positions socially and 
politically. After the war the regiment, like many others, 
to a certain extent, deteriorated in the character of 
its members, but for the past few years the material 
of the command has improved, and, with new 
uniforms of full} dress pattern and continyed and care- 
fal attention todrill, it has moved forward with the tide f 
progress, and now stands prominent among the first class or- 

of the National Guard. Yet the Twelfth has re- 
gently, through the indefatigable exertions of its comman- 
dant, taken another step toward its fature high prosperity, 
by the lease of an armory in better keeping with its present 


with hand walnut newel post and rail, leads from north- 
west corner Of room to meeting-room florr, which has an L— 
shaped corridor, with black walnut and Georgia pine floor- 
ing, and handsome walout-panelled washstand; has also 
speaking tubes aud bell connecting with the armorer’s room. 
The first door on the left leads to the board of officers’ room, 
which in size is 24 by 18 feet. The ceiling is handsomely 
frescoed in coffee color and blue, prettily ornamented ; wain- 
scoting of black walnut panelled with French walnut. The 
colonel’s desk is black walnut, with French walnut panels, 
and stands on a hand walnut-panelled platform. The 
carpet is Brussels, Persian pattern, and very handsome. 
The room is furnished with thirty half-arm chairs and three 
arm chairs covered with crimson reps, with fancy stripes; 
lambrequin window curtains to match. The library tabie has 
maroon cloth top; chandelier, two circles of lights, 
bronze and gold desk lights, bronze figures, argand 
burners, and porcelain shades. [Bell and speaking 
tubes leading to armorer’s room are also erected. 
A cloak room, opening from officers’ room, is in the south- 
west corner. Meeting room No. 1 has single door like the 
officers’room. The other meeting room:, three of the four, 
have double doors. These rooms are fitted up with up- 
holstered walnut lockers and walnut desks, bronze six-light 
chardeliers, and bronze desk lights ; floors walnut and Geor- 
gia pine. Three upholstered chairs are in each room: the 
rest are cane half-arm chairs. The corridor on this floor 
has .jy ght. The rooms differ a little in size, but are all 
larg and Very comfortable, two companies occupying one 
room. The regiment is finely located, and we trust to hear 
of its rapid advancement. 





Tae First Troop WasHinaron Grey CavaAtry opened its 
new armory in Thirty-third street, between Fifth avenue and 
Broadway, on the evening of Washington’s Birthday. This 
armory is one of the best cavalry armories in the State, and 
its situation is in the finest and most aristocratic portion of 
the city, the entrance being on Thirty-third street. On the 
first floor and facing the street is the library and reading- 
room, the officers’ room, the company room, and the meeting- 
room of the Veteran Corps. Upon the same floor is a very 
large room used for squad drills; off this is the quartermas- 
ter’s room, the appearance of which is alone worthy of a 
visit, and would gladden the eyes of any old trooper. In the 
rear of this room is the wash-rooms, furnished in marble and 
black walnut ; in fact, this entire floor is furnished in a mort 
beautiful and elaborate manner, paying due credi‘ to the 
worthy commandant, Captain Daniel D. Wylie. From the 
side of the large room above mentioned, and passing down to 
a large building in the centre of the block, between Thirty- 
third street and Thirty-fourth street, a broad staircase leads 





to the main drill-room, situated on the ground floor. This 
room is about 120 feet square, while the ceiling at the side 
is 30 feet high, sloping upward to 50 feet. The room is 
lighted by an immense 20-burner chandelier, which pends 
from the centre of the ceiling, and four 8-burners at the 
corners. All of the rooms are elegantly freecoed. 

On the evening of the 22d inst., within these walls there as- 
sembled a merry party of many handsome women and promi- 
nent men ofevery rank in military and civil life. Dancirg com- 
meuced at 9 o’clock in the laige drill-room, and continued 
unti! morning ; while up stairs the merry laugh, the cheering 
song of some fair maid at the piano, made glad the hearts of 
all; indeed, a more sclect and enjoyable entertainment 
has seldom been offered. Old members were congratulating 
the new ones on the good fortune of the ‘‘ Greys.”’ 


Howitzer Barrery, Eveventa BrieapEe.—This well- 
known command held a pleasant hop at the State Arsenal, 
Brooklyn, on Monday evening last, which was largely at- 
tended by its many friends in military and civil life. The 
festivities of the evening were to have been preceded by an 
exhibition drill ; and alarge number of persons had assembled 
purposely to witness this exhibition, but unforeseen events 
prevented the realization of their wishes, and on the whole, 
in our opinion, this postponement was well. Although it may 
have disappointed some, as it was evident it did, still we do 
not consider that the battery under the circumstances could 
have added materially to its reputation, considering that 
one or more of its commissioned officers and some of its non- 
commissioned efficers were absent. Then, again, we infer, 
the battery, that is the members, are the least bit rusty, and 
a public drill might have marred rather than helped its re- 
putation. The music wus full up to the standard, Professor 
Eben, the Seventy-first’s band leader, and his musical fol- 
lowers, gave marked evidence of their skill. The gather- 
ing was informal, but select. Colonel Beebe, the battery’s 
former commander, and Captain Beebe, the present com- 
mander, were active in attentions; and the first social 
gathering of the Howitzer battery was a marked success. 


Tae ANNUAL Reception of Company C, Seventy-first regi- 
ment, took place at the regimental armory, Thirty-second 
street, on Friday evening, February 17. Company C is con- 
sidered the ‘‘ crack ’’ company of the Seventy-first, and it is 
sufficient praise to say that the entertainment was worthy of 
that famous regiment andits leading company. Notwith- 
standing a cold drizzle which dampened the outside world, 
@ brilliant assemblage of ladies and gentlemen was gathered 
in the handsomely decorated hall, and danced till a late 
hour. The gallant Colonel Rockafellar ard several other 
officers of the regiment were present. 

The supper was in Jones’s best style; and the music was 
highly creditable to Professor Ebens, the new leader of the 
band, who made his debut on that occasion. 

Twentr-sEconD InrantRy.—The reception of Company 
H of this command on Monday last was a brilliant affair. 
Outside the rain was falling in torrents, but the elegant 
company of ladies and gentlemen at Dodworth’s Hall forgot 
Jupiter Pluvius in their devotion to Terpsichore. Of the 
music we need only say that it was by Lander, upon whom 
has fallen the mantle of the lamented Helmsmuller; and if 
Epicurus could have looked down (or up) at the superb sup- 
per at Hotel Brunswick, he would have breathed a sigh of 
regret that he lived, alas ! too soon. 


Tae Seventn’s Concert.—The second of the series of 
concerts given by the Seventh regiment at its armory, took 
place on Saturday evening, the 18th inst. The exquisite 
strains of Grafulla’s band attracted all the beauty and chiv 
alry of Mew York, and for several hours a double procession 
of elegant ladies and immaculate gentlemen wound slowly 
around the great hall. These concerts are deservedly pop- 
ular. 

A Lesson ror Us.—It is natural that our German citizens, 
in their exultation over the wonderful triumph of Germany 
and the vindication of the overwhelming power of the 
Prussian military system, should stop to think bow important 
it is for this their adopted country to improve the lessons of 
the Franco-German war, and carefully study and bring about 
the foundation of a more efficient militia system than we 
have at present. We are glad to notice in a recent address 
to voters, issued by leading German Republicans, the fol- 
lowing timely suggestions : 

In this respect, as in others, the great republic can profit- 
ably emulate her smaller European sister, Switzerland. Im- 
mediately after their war of separation, they devised the 
best military system as yet inaugurated by a free people. 
What has been done in the United States? What lessons 
have the Republican party learned from the late bloody war 
against secession? Had we enjoyed in 1860 a like system as 
is fostered by Switzerland, our war could hardly have been 
so bloody as it was, if possible at all. No new commotion 
threatens our peace at present, and precisely for that reason 
we should take this question into inmetiiate and most serious 
consideration. Its successful solution not only concerns our 
internal safety, but controls to an important degree our rela- 
tions with foreign countries. Our national Legislature 
should, therefore, superintend and enact laws pertaining to 
this most important duty of a live citizen, and to urge this is 
the imperative duty of a progressive party. 


Firta Inraxtry.—An election is ordered to be held in 





this command on the 28th inst. to fill the office of major, 
made vacant by the resignation of Major Henry T. Allen, 
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Wasuincton’s Brrrapay CeLesration.—The one hundred 
and thirty-ninth anniversary of Washington’s birthday re- 
ceived unusual attention on the part of the people and the 
National Guard. ‘The weather was delightful, and very 
suitable under ordinary circumstances for @ division parade ; 
still this fact could not very well be foreseen at this season of 
the year. The outdoor celebration therefore was of minor 
character, the parade of the Eleventh Infantry of the First 
division and a few other out-of-town organizations being the 
only public military demonstration in honor of the event. 
Our space does not admit of more than a brief description of 
the numerous indoor festivities which occurred on the even- 





ing of the anniversary. 

The Washington Gry Cavalry opened on this evening 
its fine new armory in Thirty-third street, of which we speak 
at length in another column. 

The Sixth Infantry, Colonel Sterry, formally 
rated its spacious new armory (Tammany Hall), located in 
Foutteenth street. The Sixth has perhaps grown more 
rapidly within the past year than almost any regiment in the 
division, and has deservedly acquired a good standing among 
the regiments of the division. On the evening of the regi- 
mental reception the main drill room of the armory was gaily 
decorated, and filled to overflowing by the hosts of the 
friends of the old ‘‘Governor’s Guard,” and the number of 
handsome women and distinguished officers and civilians was 
unprecedented. Dancing commenced early and continued 
almost without interruption untildawn. During the evening 
the guests were handsomely entertained by a sumptuous sup- 
per given in an adjoining room, and ‘* The day we celebrate ’’ 
and the prosperity of the regiment were drunk. Speeches by 
Colonel Sterry and many officers present followed, and the 
whole affair was most successfully managed. 

Among the pleasing features of the entertainment was the 
elegant manner in which the guests were received, ladies and 
their escorts exercising the full privileges of the ‘‘ commit- 
tee room,’’ where the most delicious viands were offered for 
discussion. The orders of dancing were very unique, ele- 
gant, and costly, representing the figure ‘‘6,’? emblematic of 
the regimental designation, or perhaps ‘‘ Big Six,” the 
leader of the Sachems, in whose building the new armory is 
located. The reception throughout was of a very elegant 
character. 

The Eighth Infantry, Colonel Scott, was made the 
recipient of a very elegant stand of colors, the gift of the 
New York city authorities, on the evening of the 22d inst., 
at the State Arsenal. The regiment made its debut on this 
evening in the ‘recently Sadopted full-dress uniform, and 
paraded ten commands of ten front, making a remarkably 
fine appearance. The regimental band was in attendance, 
and tie arsenal was filled to its utmost capacity. The mili- 
tary proceedings comprised a dress parade, a review by Bri- 
gadier-General Varian, accompanied by his staff, both cere- 
monies being well done, and the regiment appearing to good 
advantage. This over, the Hon. Richard O’Gorman, in an 
eloquent address, presented the stand otf colors on behalf of 
the city, in the absence of Mayor Hall, who was to have per- 
formed this pleasant duty. Promenading and good music 
followed, and the whole affair was a pleasant epoch in the 
history of the veteran Eighth. 


inaugu- 


Company I, Forty-seventh Infantry, Captain George 
W. Averell, held a promenade concert and hop at the regi- 
mental armory on the 22d inst. The atteridance was not 
large, but the toilets generally were of a superb character, 
and the whole affair was managed in perfect keeping with 
the good name of the company. 

The Veterans of the Twenty-second held a banquet at 
Hotel Brunswick, Fifth avenue, on the 22d. Colonel Rem- 
mey presided, and the affair was happy throughout. 

The Newport, R. I., Artillery celebrated the anniver- 
sary by a promenade concert and bop given at the Newport 
Academy of Music. Colonel Powell is commandant of this 
fine corps. 

The Providence Light Infantry Captain Dennis, held 
its grand reception at Providence, on which we shall com- 
ment at a future time. 

Company B, Twelfth Infantry, Captain Banta, held its 
annual ball at the regimental armory. The large drill-room 
was gaily decorated with flags, and well filled with a richly 
dressed assemblage. The music by Connor was good, the 
attentions of the members courteous, and the whole enter- 
tainment of the ‘‘ Washington Guard’’ most excellent and 
successful. 

The Lleventh Infantry (Washington Rifles), Colo- 
nel Funk, as customary, made a fine street parade on this 
day. The regiment formed on Great Jones street, right on 
Lafayette Place, shortly after one o’clock, after which, head- 
ed by its regimental band, it made a short parade up town, 
attracting unusual attention by its fine appearance and gen- 
eral bearing. At the conclusion of the parade the command 
was dismissed, after which the officers of the regiment par- 
took of a grand banquet given at Irving Hal!. 

Here Colonel Funk, Lieutenant-Colonel Unbekant, ex- 
Colonel Lux, General Bendix, and others, made some very 
happy and appropriate speeches. The chaplain of the regi- 
ment (a gentleman who was complimented on his fine soldierly 
ppearance) made an eloquent address, which was received 
with unbounded applause. In fact, everything passed off 
pleasantly. 

The Seventy-firet Infantry on this evening formally 


and Thirty-fifth street. The building is not as yet ready for 
occupancy ; still the ‘‘ American Guard ’’ deemed this a fitting 
occasion for its inauguration. it therefore on this evening 

offered a grand reception to its friends atitsmewhome. The 

rooms were handsomely decorated with flags and tricolored 

bunting, and the building filled with a most se!ect audience. 

The whole affair was fully up to the excellent reputation of 
the regiment, dancing and general enjoyment being the chief 
employment of all present. 


ExcEeLLEeNT TARGET PRACTICE.—As an example of what 
our English friends have accomplished by a systematic de- 
votion to target practice in the regular army of that country, 
we quote from a foreign exchange the following mention of 
some remarkably good target practice which recently oc- 
curred in the Seventy-eighth Highlanders (Rosshire Buffs) 
in competition for a silver cup: 

The terms of the competition, which took place at Bedford 
Camp, were as follows: Distances, 200, 400, and 600 yards ; 
five rounds at each target. A single target at 200 yards, six 
feet by two feet; bull’s-eye, six inches square; centre, two 
feet by one foot. A third-class target at 400 and 600 yards: 
position, standing at 200 yards, at 400 and 600 yards, optional. 
None but those who had qualified during their annual course 
as marksmen were eligible. The competitors numbered 


eighty-seven, and the principal score: made were as follows : 
Color-Sergeant John Stewart, 43 points; Corporal William 
Reid, 37; Sergeant Donald Mackenzie, 37 ; Color-Sergeant 
William McKendrick, 32; Private John McNab, 32; Private 
George McPetrie, 32; Color-Sergeant Thomas Milne, 31; 
Sergeant George G. Gunn, 31; Sergeant David Walker, 30 ; 
Private Jobn Russell, 30. 


Various Irems.—Company K_ Eighth Infantry, Captain 
Green, will give an exhibition drill at the State Arsenal, 
March 1. This company is-in an excellent condition and 
will undoubtedly give a good exhibition of its proficiency in 
drill on this evening. Company K is one of the “ competi- 
tive ’? companies of the National Guard. A promenade concert 
will follow the drill. Company A, ‘‘ Kimball Guard,” First 
Infantry, another ‘‘competitive ’? company, will likewise 
give an exhibition drill and promenade on the same evening 
at the armory and as the guests of the Forty-seventh Infan- 
try, Brooklyn, E. D. This last affair is given in aid of the 
widows’ and orphans’ fund of the Mansfield Post, G. A. R. 
Now let us hear from the ‘‘ Webster Guard,’’ Company E, 
Twelfth Infantry, the ‘‘Montgomery Guard,’’ of Boston, 
and the Philadelphian ‘‘Zouaves;” then all the ‘‘chame 
pions’? will stand forth in their glory....., Company F, 
Twelfth Infantry, Captain Healey, will give a ball at the 
regimental armory on March 1. Company I of this regiment, 
Captain French, will give a calico hop at Irving Hall on the 
8th of March...... The concert of the ‘Fifth ‘regiment band 
ani exhibition of the drum corps, ‘at the regimental ar- 
mory, onthe evening of the 20th instant, was a pleasant and 
very social gathering. The music was good, and the exhi- 
bition of the drum corps, under Drum-Major Berchet, most 
creditable......The tenth annual ball of Company F, Fifth 
regiment, Captain Zimmer, occurs on March 8 at the New 
York Casino......The ‘‘Yard’’ case is still off. We fear 
**Wolf” has been cried too often in this matter...... It is 
stated that the officer commanding the left company of the 
Eleventh regiment,-on the occasion of the parade on the 22d 
instant, was arrested and taken from the head of his company 
for striking a child with hissword. We did not see this inci- 
dent of the parade, but we are informed of the fact by one who 
witnessed the arrest...... he pomenade concert of the ‘‘ New 
Haven Grays’’on the 16th instant was a happy success, 
and the select character of those in attendance up to the 
excellent standard of this fine corps. Captain Hendricks is 
the commandant...... On the evening of the 17th, at an elec- 
tion in Company C, Seventh Infantry, Major Smith presid- 
ing, Second jLieutenant Charles F. Robbins was promoted 
first lieutenant, and the veteran Sergeant Darius Ferry sec- 
ond lieutenant. This last named officer has twice risen to 
this position, the former time by his own accord returning 
again to the ranks. For his faithful service he was on this 
evening presented on behalf of the company with an elegant 
sword and pair of epaulettes. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS. 

ALBANY.—We take the following account of a drill of the 
Fourth Infantry from the Sunday Morning Press: 

At twenty minutes past eight the first sergeants’ call was 
beat, and the first sergeants promptly responded, but no 
marker was posted for them to dress on, and no equalization 
was made, but the eighth company was divided into two 
companies, and the line was formed in the shape of an L, 
the room not being large enough to admit of any other for- 
mation. The command, composed of ten companies, of 
about nine files front, was turned over to the colonel, who 
commanded in person, assisted by the lieutenant-colonel. 
The large number present and the small space limited the 
movements, which consisted in marching in fours to the right 
close column by division, deploying into close column by divi- 
sion, and the ceremonies of review and dress parade. The orders 
from brigade headquarters directing these drills specially 
directed that the ceremonies of review should be practised ; 
and we believe that this was the first time the order has 
been strictly complied with. The two lieutenants of the 
second company were in the ranks as privates, also the sec- 
cond lieutenant of the fifth company One man in the fifth 
company wore light pantaloons. Forming to the right close 





opened its new armory, located at ‘the corner of Broadway 


column by division, the captain of the Sfth company lost bis 





place, and the formation of the rear divisions was spoiled. 
The second time the division formation was correct. The 
ceremony of passing in review was executed twice. The 
opening of the ranks and presenting arms were fairly done; 
but the music did not play while the reviewing officer was 
passing down the line. The marching in review was miser- 
ably done the first time; and five of the captains did net 
bring the troops to a carry on arriving at the marker. One 
captain did not salute, and the non d officers of 
three Scompanies saluted. The second time the marching 
was better, and the companies were all brought to carry at: 
the proper time. ll the officers saluted, including the non 
commissioned officers of the three first companies ; but severe 
al of the captains did not look at the reviewing officer. The 
colonel acted as reviewing officer, and the lieutenant-colonel 
commanded the battalion. 

The line was formed for dress parade on three sides of the 
room, and the color company was dreased, and the other 
companies dressed upon it without posting guides, the shap 
of the line rendering it impossible to take up a new align- 
ment forward. The companies to the left of the color were 
steadier than those to the right; but in all there were one or 
two individuals who were to be seen moving their heads, ap- 
parently to get a better view of the proceedings. While the 
officers were marching to the front, and the colonel was mak- 
ing a few remarks, a number of the men talked so loudly as 
to attract attention. 

As a whole, the drill was the most satisfactory one that: 
has been held this sesson, and compared with those held at. 
the commencement of the season, there is a marked improve- 
ment, to say the least. The attendance was greater than 
at former drills; and there seemsto be ar enthusiasm mani. 
fested which, properly fostered, will do much to benefit the: 
regitoent. 


Ruope Istanp.—Rhode Island, the smallest State of the 
Union, has recently awakened to the importance of a sys- 
tematized State National Guard, and the intelligence which 
we from time to time receive from that State is altogether 
gratifying. The State is remodelling its system after the 
New York plan, and has placed the task of organization in 
the hands of experienced officers. Rhode Island, like many 
other States, still continues to preserve its semi-independent. 
military cgmpanies, the establishment of many of which dates 
back to the times of our forefathers—quaint, antique, old- 
fogyish, and not especially serviceable bodies, which em- 
balm for to-day the names of certain old founders of the days 
of the flint-lock. These companies in many instances have 
what are termed’perpetual ‘‘ charters’? and designations of 
untold length, and unsuitable to the branch of the service 
under which they at the present time act. It is perhaps 
well to preserve the ancient foundation and record -of 
these organizations as a pleasing reminder of ‘‘ye olden. 
times;’' but is it in keeping with the general thrifty 
progress of the State in other matters to still cling to the 
old-time system of tactics, as not afew do, and the old- 
fashioned spirit of organization? It‘is true, many of these 
companies are sustained to a greater or Jets extent by the 
individual contributions in the way of fines of non-active 
members, who in a number of instances are more than trible 
the strength of the active members. An election for officers . 
therefore in one of these companies (as we are led to believe, 
on these occasions the non-active exercise the privileges of 
voters) often becomes as important an event as the selection of 
officers in a suburban town, and frequently as many as three 
or four hundred votes are cast on these eventful occasions, and 
the canvass partakes of the most exciting character. These 
episodes have perhaps helped to keep alive the military spirit 
of the members, which is saying something, much more than 
can be said of the companies of some other States. How- 
ever, everything tends to a better and more distinctive or- 
ganization of the troops, and, with liberal aid from the State 
and hearty co-operation on the part of the people, excellent 
results may be expected. The interesting report of Quarte- 
master-General Lysander Flagg for the year 1870 gives some 
facts as to the condition of Rhode Island’s militia, which we 
may at some future time make use of. 

The Albany Burgess Corps held a reception at Matin's 
new hall on the 21st. The affair was one of the finest ever 
given by this famous corps, and largly attended. 

The “ Washington Continentals,’? Company B, Tenth In- 
fantry, another well known Albany organization, celebrated 
the birth of Washington by a parade and banquet. 


Minnesora.—A correspondent writing from St. Paul, 
Minn., sends us the appended General Orders (which, by the 
way, are gotten up in good military style), and remarks: ‘‘ The 
military spirit in St. Paul is in the ascendancy, and we have 
now five full companies here.’’ Good. The movement has 
already been too long delayed. We trust to hear again from 
Colonel Connolly, and fruitful results of this active step 
toward creating a State militia. The following is the order 
referred to : 

GenzeraL HeEapQuakTers STATE OF rniea 
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ApsuTaNnt-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 

Sr. Paut, Minn., January 27, 1871. 
General Orders No. 2. 

The following persons are hereby announced as the field 
and staff officers of the First regiment Minnesota Enrolled 
Militia, and will be respected and obeyed artim. 8 : 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding regiment, A. P. Connolly ; 
Major, Jobn Lunkenheimer, Jr. ; Surgeon, Charles K.. Smith ; 
—s J. 8. Dixon; Quartermaster, Thomas P. Wilson, 








-Chief. 
y order of the .. n Adjutant. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WAR. 


3 JANUARY. 
* 1, Lrsvurenant-Guygrat von Kameke {s called from the 
command of the Fourteenth division, to take the chief com- 
mand of the engineers before Paris; while the command of 
the artillery is given to Major-General Prince zu Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingen. These pre 
bardment of the city is at length looked forward to. 

Fire is kept up on the forts northeast of Paris, and with 
such effect that the French posts in front of them are hastily 
evacuated. The fire of Forts Nogent, Rosny, and Noisy 
silenced. 

Mezieres capitulates with more than 2,000 prisoners and 
106 guns. 

2. Engagements, described as ‘bloody but victorious ” by 
the Germsas, take place at Sapignies, near Bapaume, 260 
Frenon being taken prisoners. 

3%. The fighting near Bapaume is continued, the Fifteenth 
German division and a cavalry detachment being engaged 
nine hours with two French corps. Disputes have arisen 
between the French and German commanders as to the re- 
sult of these actions; but there seems to be no reason for 
denying Count Wartensleben’s claim of victory. During 
the night the French retreated toward Douai and Arras. The 
French lost 500 men captured. 

According to French accotnts, the loss of the Army of the 
North in these battles was about 4,000. Losses of the Ger- 
mans (official), 128 killed, 702 wounded, 236 missed. 

The Germans keep up a sharp fire upon the forts east of 
Paris, to which only Fort Nogent replies feebly. 

4. fn the retreat of the French Army of the North some 
troops under General Roye are dispersed, and 3 flags, 4 
guns, and about 600 prisoners are taken. 

This same body of French troops (General Roye’s) was at - 
tacked by another German detachment near Bourgachard, 
and lost two more guns and prisoners. ; 

5. The batteries erected for operations against the south 
front of Paris, having been finished without disturbance from 
the French, begin to shell the forts Issy, Vanvres, and Mont- 
rouge, the lines of Villejuif, the Point du ‘Jour, and the 
gunboats. At the same time, the fire upon the north and 
east fronts is kept up vigorously, _ from newly-built 
batteries. The day closed foggy. German losses, 4 killed, 
15 wounded. 

King William telegraphs : 


The bombardment of the south forts of Paris began at 9 
o’clock on a magnificent, still winter day ; thermometer 16 
deg. ; no snow. Wittiax. 

German shelJs fall in the Luxembourg Gardens, having 
flown a distance of 9,000 paces. 

Rocroy, near Mezieres, is taken by a sudden attack made 
by five battalions infantry, ‘two equadrons hussars, six 
field batteries, and a company of pioneers; 300 ‘prisoners, 
72 guns, and very large stores are captured. e German 
troops engaged belong to the Fourteenth division, to which 
the' task of reducing French fortresses in "the rear of the 
German armies was consigned, and to which Thionville, 
Montmedy, Mezieres, etc., have capitulated. 

6. The King telegraphs on tho 7th : 7 

Yesterday Prince Frederick Charles marched via Vendome 
against the advancing army of General Chanzy, and victori- 
ously defeated and pursued the advance troops which he 
met. 

Here the bombardment goes on favorably. Loss small. 
Complete thaw. Witriam. 

Reconnoissances having discovered General Chanzy to be 
in motion, Prince Frederick Charles marches by way of 
Vendome against him, snd encounters two army corps. 

After a heavy fight, in which the French position at Azay 
was taken, the French retreated and were closely pursued. 

This town lies on the road to Le Mans, and five miles 
northwest of Vendome. A/jsecond tion at Montoire, 
five miles further on, taken up by the French in their retreat, 

also taken. 
me despatch from King William says: 

Yesterday thermometer rose from 16 to 34 deg. (F.) ; to- 
day complete thaw, 44 deg., and beautiful sunshine. The 
fire has already silenced Fort Issy. Effect good everywhere, 
apparently. Our loss 13 wounded, 4 killed. 

WituiaM. 

7. The retreat of General Chanzy continues; and the 
Germans reach Nogent-le-Rotrou, Sarge, Savigny, and La 
Chartre, with occasional heavy fighting. 

Danjoutin, south of Belfort, stormed by the Germans dur- 


ing the night; more than 700 prisoners made; German 
79. 

18. Prince Frederick Charles reaches St. Calais, The 

King telegraphs: 


Prince Frederick Charles still advancing victoriously to- 
ward Le Mans. Quiet in the north since the 3d. Here the 
bombardment goes on well. A barracks in Fort Vanvres set 
on fire. WILuram. 

9. The fighting in the south is continued at Ardenay, five 
leagues from Le Mans, amid a severe snow storm. In this 
retreat many detachments of French become separated and 
are defeated. Chansy’s army, being composed of new troops, 
is not coherent, though its spirit is good. 

King William telegraphs on the 10th: 


General von Werder had a successful en " 
eee Vanda, south of Vesoul,'against troops of a 
Daki’s command, and made 800 prisoners. Also before Bel- 
fort, some battalions stormed the village Danjoutin and m ade 
re. 
sag Soong and snow again, therefore weak fire. 
Werder, marching on Villersexel Waasan. 
on Werder, xel, comes u 
—— the Twentieth French corps and takes the am 
with 500 prisoners and two eagles. - ; 
10. Peronne capitulates; its garrison numbered more 
,000 men. 

pe Bredestek yey Sag AN Mecklenburg 
coach to within five e German 
ps reports 5,000 prisoners i 4 mit," leurs. Advance 
on the 6th, when two French corp, were defeated at 
Asay. At the same time the ° © OF Meo, jenburg advanced 
from the north by the wane ° sB ne coward Le Mans. 
11. Heavy fighting near i ‘Arches ( hateau, six and 
a half miles northeast of oe © ny eaptured with seven guns 
and mitrailleurs. The Dake | wi ckienburg telegraphs : 
‘After crossing the Huisne brooy? oh of Le Mans yesterday, 
heavy but victorious fights at > bron and La Chapelle. 


Nearly 10,000 prisoners; small}... ‘To-morrow, forward to 
Le Mans.”’ ; 
The Grond-Duke, who Commanded the extrema right of 


the left wing of the 


parations give evidence that the bom. 





French corps was opposed to him 
series of sharp engagements in obl 


of General Chanty. 
succeeded by clear frosty weather. 
King William telegraphs : 


prisoners, mitrailleurs, and cannon taken. 


themselves beaten. 
At Villersexel General von Werder had a successful fight 
on the 9th, and took 2 eagles, 2 guns, and 800 prisoners. 
Here the bombardmentgoes forward rather slowly on ace 
count of fog for three days, although yesterday and to-day 
the firing was heavy ; especially is the fire from the city wall 
(enceinte) stronger. To-day sunny winter day ; thermometer 
28 (F.), but no distant view. WILLIAM. 
12, Telegram of the King, January 13 : 


Yesterday afternoon the Third and Tenth corps took 
Le Mans, and the Ninth and Twelfth advanced victoriously 
southward, near Corneille. Great stores taken. ‘Other de- 
tails still wanting. WILiiaM. 


Prince Frederick Charles reports from Le Mans: 

‘*The enemy withdraws himself partly toward Alencon, 
partly toward Laval, pursued by our colu:nns. Of the army 
of General Chanzy there fell into our hands in the unbroken 
battle from the 6th to the 12th more than 16,000 unwounded 
prisoners ; 12 guns and mitrailleurs were also taken ; 6 loco- 
motives and 200 wagons were captured.’’ 

This retreat of Chanzy was compelled by a flanking move- 
ment executed by General von Voigts-Rhetz. The French 
right leaned on Le Mans, and this place having been gained 
by the Germans the French line of retreat was threatened 
and Chanzy was forced to withdraw. 

The losses of the Germans in the pursuit of Chanzy’s army 
from January 6 to 12 were 177 officers and‘3,203 men. They 
captured 22,000 unwounded prisoners, 2 eagles, 19 guns, 
more than a hundred loaded wagons, and great quantities of 
arms and war material. General Chanzy’s force numbered 
in the beginning 122,000 men, so that its losses by capture 
amount to one-sixth its strength. The general in az order 
of the day says : 

“ After the successful engagements in which, in the valley 
of the Huisne, as well as on the banks of the Loire at Ven- 
dome, you gained victories over the enemy, after the success 
of the 11th at Le Mans, where you resisted the attacks of the 
hostile forces under the chief command of Prince Frederick 
Charles and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, maintaining 
all the positions, a shameful weakness, an inexplicable panic 
has suddenly come upon you, which partly compelled the 
surrender of important positions and endangered the safety of 
the wholearmy. An energetic effort to make this good was 
not attempted, although the necessary orders were immedi- 
ately given; and we therefore had to surrender Le Mans. 

France has its eye upon its second army. We must not 

halt. The season is severe; your fatigueis great and you 
have been compelled to suffer privations of every kind; but 

the country suffers heavily, and when a last effort may be 
sufficient to rescue it, we muet not refuse it. Know, too, 

that for yourselves safety lies in the most determined resis- 

tance, and not in retreat, The enemy will appear before 

our positions ; we must receive him steadily, and wear away 

his powers. Range yourselves about your leaders, and show 

that you are still the same soldiers who conquered at Coul- 

miers and Villebon, at Jaunes and Vendome.’’ 
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MRS. WOODHULL INTERVIEWS PLEASONTON. 


Ir the Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial is to be believed, General Pleasonton finds 
his present position a good deal worse than the cavalry 
service. He says: 


The other day General Pleasonton, a delicate, sensi- 
tive little gentleman, was dressing for dinner. He had 
divested himself of every garment except the one spoken 
of by Hood in that melancholy song called “ The Song of 
the Shirt.” He was sailing about under bare poles, when 
he heard a knock at the door, and supposing it to be his 
man—who ought to have been there, and was not—he 
sang out, “Comein.” To his utter consternation that 
constitutional female known as Mrs. Woodhull, with a 
peaked hat dnd a man’s overcoat, terminating in unmis- 
takable crinoline, stalked in. As she did not immedi- 
ately stalk out, but stood looking at the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in the abstract, the last-named gen- 
tleman, hiding behind an arm-chair, stuttered out, “ Ex- 
cuse me, madam!” 

“T want to see you on business, General Pleasonton.” 
“Well, madam, won’t you be so good as to come to 
my office? I am not in a condition to see any one on busi- 
ness just now, and I beg of you to desist and come to 
the bureau.” 

“T don’t care anything about your condition, General 
Pleasonton ; but it is a matter of some importance that 
I wish to see you upon, and this is as good an opportuni- 
ty as any.” 

“My God! madam,” exclaimed the agonized commis- 
sioner, shifting his financial person from one leg to the 
other. “ Won’t you permit me to dress for dinner?” 

“T have no objection to your dressing for dinner, but 
what I want to know is, what are you going to do about 
this Vanderbilt case? That Vanderbilt case is a great 
outrage, sir, and I can see that somebody is to be swin- 
died out of half a million dollars.” And here followed a 
statement of the Vanderbilt case that occupied just 
twenty minutes by the clock, and was very forcible and 
emphatic. At the end of it, when the strong-minded 
constitutional Woodhull paused for breath, the commis- 
sioner said : 

“T don’t know anything about the Vanderbilt case, 
madam. I have not looked at a single paper. I have not 
heard anything but what you have told me. I have not 
had time. My God, I don’t get time to get on my breech- 
es. Idon’t want to be rude, but I wish you would go 
away and let me dress.” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, and 
Pleasonton yelled louder than ever he gave command to 
a battalion, “Come in!” The door opened, and the sub- 
stantial figure and handsome face of our Commodore 





Chartres, fighting his way continually. The Twenty-first 
, and he succeeded by a 
iging it to remain in its 
position, and thus rendering it useless for the military plans 
The snow storm had ceased and was 


Victorious fights in Le Mans the 10th and Lith; many 
Losses moderate 
in the Third, Ninth, and Thirteenth corps. Details still 
wanting. French telegrams for the first time acknowledge 


arm-chair to the back of a sofa, and Alden, thinking that 
he was intruding upon some tender scene between the 
general and the female, beat a hasty retreat. But the 
commissioner was not to be forsaken, and he ran to the 
door, jerked it open, and with the tail end of his linen 
flying in the wind, seized Commodore Alden and brought 
him back, when the cool and courageous Woodhull rose 
in @ majestic manner and wished them a govud day. 
Pleasonton sank exhausted into a chair, and 

Alden for a little brandy, to try and rally from this tre- 
mendous attack of woman’s rights made upon him. 


“ With the brief garment of a weak defence 
He stood appalled.” 


SHEEP AND SALTPETRE. 

THE sheep, the symbol of peace, isin France used 
to furnish the “ villanous saltpetre ” which is the chief 
power in modern war. In the American Chemist for 
February there is an extract from the United States 
Commissioners’ report on the Paris exposition of 1867, 
which describes the mode of turning sheep into salt- 
petre : 


It is well known that sheep draw from the land 
on which they graze a considerable quantity of potash, 
which, after circulating in their blood, is excreted from 
their skin with the sweat, in combination with which 
it is deposited in the wool. Chevreul pointed out that 
this peculiar compound, by the French called “suint,” 
forms no less than a third of the weight of raw merino 
wool, from which it maybe readily dissolved out by 
simple immersion in cold water. In coarser wools it is 
less abundant, and, according to MM. Maumené and 
Rogelet, the potassic sudorate or suint of ordinary wools 
forms on the average about 15 per cent. of the weight of 
the raw fleece. At the great seatsof woollen manu- 
facture in France, as at Rheims, Elbcenf, and Fourmies, 
the new industry of MM. Maumené and Rogelet is either 
established or in courseof establishment. 
An ordinary fleece, weighing four kilogrammes, con- 
tains, according to MM. Maumené and Rogelet, about 
600 grammes of sudorate of potassium or suint. This, 
according to their analysis, should contain 83 per cent. 
of its weight, 7. ¢., 198 grammes of pure’potash. Of this, 
according to another estimate (showing the nitre it 
would produce), they appear to reckon on about 178 
grammes as being practically recoverable. 
The wool manufacturers of Rheims wash annually 
10,000,000 kilos. of fleeces, those of Elbcenf 15,000,000 
kilos., and those of Fourmies 2,000,000 kilos.; total, 27,- 
000,000 kilogrammes, the produce of 6,750,000 sheep. 
From this quantity, were it all subject to MM. Maumené 
and Rogelet’s treatment, 1,167,750 kilos. of pure potash 
would, according to the above ratio, be recoverable. The 
value of the potash, as carbonate, reckoned at the ame 
price of American potash, would range between $400, 
and $450,000. The wash-water yielding it, if paid for at 
MM. Maumené and Rogelet’s minimum price, would/’cost 
about $100,000. Hence it appears that the process of 
MM. Maumené and Rogelet may be worked on a large 
scale and with very ample profit. MM. Maumené and 
Rogelet compute that there are 47,000,000 sheep in 
France—nearly seven times as many as those above cal- 
culated on. And they point out that if the ficeces of 
these were all parm Ay to the new treatment, France 
would derive from her own soil all the potash she re 
quires; enough, they observe, to make 12,000,000 kilo- 
grammes of commercitl carbonate of potash, convertible 
into 17,500,000 kilogrammes (about 17,500 tons) of salt- 
tre; with which, as they characteristically add, 1,870,- 
,000 cartridges could be charged. The difficulty of 
collecting the wash-water of fleeces, scoured in small 
numbers by the farmers all over the country, is a great 
bar to such an extension of the process. 














GENERAL Orders No. 98, series of 1870, from the head- 
quarters Departm: nt of Dakota, are so modified as to di- 
rect the old arms to be carefully packed in the boxes in 
which the new ones are received, and sent by fest freight 
to Major 8. Crispin, ordnance officer, New York city ; 
freight charges to be paid by Major Crispin. The Quar- 
termaster’s Department will take charge of the boxes of 
old arms, and transport them with the least practizable 
delay to the nearest shipping point whence lines of fast 
freight can be made available for the remaining trans- 
portation t» their destination. 





MARRIED. 


{Announcements of Marriages should be paid for at the rate of 
Jifty cents each.) 


Ryax—E .tis.—On the 14th inst., at the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Washington City, D. C., by the Rev. R. W. Lowrie, Lieuten- 
antEpuunp T. Ryan, Fifteenth U. 8. Infantry, to Miss Heten Ex- 
us, of Washington, D.C. (No cards.) 
Brown—MavpsLey.—December 10, 1871, at the residence of the 
bride’s ——_? St. Louis, Mo., by the Rev. W. Pope Yeaman, 
Lieutenant M. R. Browne, Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A..to Miss 
Resecoa E. Maupsuey, daughter of the late Richard Maudsley, of 
St. Louis. (No cards.) . 








DIED. 


NaiLe.—On the 2d inst., at King of Prussia,Pa., Lyp1a PaTreR- 
son, daughter of Lieutenant-Commander F. I. and Emma J. Naile, 
aged 3 years and 3 months. 


MacrsaE.—At Detroit, Wednesday morni 
after a short illness, Aticze Hunt, wife of 
daughter of the late Dr. C. 8. Tripler, U. S. Army, aged 27 years. 

Funeral from St. John’s church, Friday afternoon, at 3 o’clock. 


W. C. ROGERS & (0., 


STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 

; 2¢ JOHN STREET, NEW YORE 
Speclalty—Military Blank Forms and Documents printed 
order, at reasonable prices. 

Descriptive Books 
Endorsement and Memorandum Books, 
Consolidated Report Boo’ 


Court-martial Booka, Sergeants’ Roll Books, 


. February 15, 1871 
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